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Oe 

EARLY eighty plans for the 
drainage of this vast metropolis 
have been submitted for the 

consideration of the Sewers’ 





sion of the time for receiving plans, will doubt- 
less lead to an increase in the number. Many 
of these plans are quite worthless, wi more of 
them are crude and ill-dig Fé sted, > neces- 
sary consequence of the short time ania for 


the preparation of them,—a _ circumstance 


which, as Mr. Bailey Denton urged’ in a letter | + "i : 
| amateurs enunciating statistical and engineer- 


to the commissioners, seeking the extension of 


' could scarcely have arisen had the commission 


Commission, and the exten- | 


the time afterwards given, amounted to “a | 


positive exclusion of every person having | 


a regard for his own reputation; for although 
the proposal which may ultimately be 
preferred, may involve but one main prin- 
iple of design, such principle can only be 
mentally tested and matured by bringing 
to bear upon it every fact and contin- 
gency which locality and science may sug- 
gest to the originator of it. And will five 
weeks suffice for this ?”’ 

Well might Mr. Dent yn ask the question. If 
there were no other proof on record of the un- 
fitness of the majority of the member f this 


A a eae : Re ney “ss : 
commission for the position they o ion aa 





| become competent to de cide engineering ques- 


limitation would suffi The subsequent exten- 
sion of time, too, alt 1ough s yught by some who | 
had found it impossible to submit a well- 
considered plan by the date named, was an 
injustice to those who had contrived to send 


in something. Further to Ulustrate the action 
of the Board of Sewers, we find that they 
are desirous of receiving proposals for a 


but that they 


Py 





general system of seweragi 
refuse to have soundings executed. Now, 
such preliminary steps are to the full 
as necessary to ensure any thing like 
in approximation to an estimate of the 


cost of the works, as a correct map is 


to ascertain the best direction to h g n to 
them The ve great 1 nt vnich tie 
geologists of the | ] nfessed that they felt 
as to the nature of the soil to be worke l upon, 


would alone be a convincing proof of the 


necessity of sucn researches. As the com- 
ive the Dbenenht of them, 

iy for them, and to fur- 

sults to the different engi- 

iwite to f nish competitic 
i ite to furnish competition 
plans for the works l'o make definite plans 
J 


in ignorance of the ground to be worked upon, 
would be merely a waste of time. 
And here we would, on the other hand, 


} 


wriefly (and in a parenthesis) caution some who 


| fit to be a political economist ; we make noble- 





vernment under a ial Act of Parliament, 
with full powers to act, and almost to legislate, 
yet it appears that, after eighteen months’ 
existence, the real solution of the question of 
the effectual sewerage of London is as remote 
as ever. Small experiments have been tried ; 
much talking has gone on amongst the amateur 
engineers ; but as for the real good effected, it 
is indeed but small. Such a state of things 





included some professional men. At any rate, 
the common sense of the public would not 
have been shocked by the publication of some | 
of the absurdities contained in the reports of 
the meetings of the present board. 

A correspondent writing to us from Paris 
on this subject observes :- 
customed to the contrary abuse of scientific | 
discussion which prevails in France, there is 
something painfully ludicrous in the reports of 


—<“To a person ac- 


this commission’s proceedings, which show 


ing facts in the very teeth of common sense. | 
The statements are repeated by the daily press ; | 
they set the ignorant agape; but foreigners | 
ask themselves, with wonder, how so emi- 


nently practical a nation as ours can allow 


| such nonsense to be published by official au- | 


thorities. Why does not the profession endea- | 
vour to exonerate itself from the restraints and | 
difficulties imposed upon it by the composition | 
of the different public boards? In almost 
every country but our own these questions are 


left to the decision of men having the very 
highest education in the branches of service | 
they are called upon to direct. How is it that | 
we in England so long admit that a man can 


tions by the study of law, or of physic? Yet | 


such is the system we adopt throughout our 
When we name a} 


public administration. 
Lord of the Admiralty, we take a man who is 


men or lawyers secretaries at war, who never | 
carried a sword; and we take barristers, gen- | 


tlemen, and doctors to make our commis- | 


are connected with the commission nof to | 


iffect to despise theoretical knowledge because 


ves only possess experience. 





‘ } sala 
5 and praciice shoud got wether. He 


1 


who trusts to the one without the other, is 


very likely to meet with a combination of cir- | 


cumstances which will leave 


loss, 

The discussions which have recently taken 
place at the meetings of the commission illus- 
trate the necessity which exists for organizing, 
in a more scientific manner, the execution of 
works of public utility in our country. We 
have, in this case, a board appointed by Go- 


him sadly at a | 


sioners of sewers. ‘Ils avaient besoin d’un 
mathématicien, et ils ont pris un maitre de | 
lanse,’ said Beaumarchais: truly in England | 
the same rule appears to prevail.” | 

To the 
biected when it was first made known, and 


composition of the commission we | 


still more so to the principle laid down by | 
those who nominated the members of it, | 
that because a man was an architect or 


engineer (and therefore might be supposed 


to know something, at all events, of the 


matters requiring consideration), he was 
10t fit to be a Commissioner of Sewers. ‘Tel 
us that such an architect or engineer is un- 
scientific, is not intelligent, has prejudices and 
narrow views, and therefore will not make a | 
good Commissioner of Sewers, and we can 


understand and admit the force of the objec- 
tion. But when it is said that an enlight- | 
ened, liberal-minded, scientific man, with busi- 
ness-habits, acquainted with construction, 
accustomed to the direction of such works as 
are likely to be required, is not a proper per- 
son, simply because he is an architect or engi- 
neer,—common sense revolts, and we unequivo- 
cally pronounce it one of the most preposterous | 
assertions ever hazarded. | 
It was set forth in respect to drainage works | 
in the report of the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Commissioners, and it is repeated in the “ Re- 
me by the General Board of Health,” * just 


- een SE i 


* “Report of the General Board of Health, on the Mea. | 
sures adopted for the Execution of the Nuisances Removal | 
and Diseases Prevention Act, and the Public Health Act, up 
to July, 1849.”" Clowesand Son, London. | 


now issued, that “the more the investigation 
advances, the more it is apparent that the pro- 
gressive improvement and proper execution of 
this class of public works, together with the 
appliances of hydraulic engineering, cannot be 
reasonably expected to be dealt with incidentally 
or collaterally to ordinary occupations, or even 
to connected professional pursuits, but require a 
degree of special study, which not only places 
them beyond the sphere of the discussion of 
popular administrative bodies, but beyond that 


| of ordinary professional engineering and archi- 


tectural practice. In justification of this con- 
clusion, and to show the evil of the perverted 
application of names of high general profes- 
sional authority, we might adduce examples of 
the most defective works which have received 
their sanction. All the improvements which the 
public have yet obtained in this branch of 
public works have been the result of the spe- 
cial and undivided practical attention of well 
qualified paid officers, and it appears to us that 
further improvement must be sought by the 


| same means, and that one of the chief objects 


of future administrative arrangements must be 
to secure, protect, and encourage the zealous 
undivided attention and efficient labour of 
such officers.” 

Suppose we admit all this, surely the men 
of ** connected professional pursuits ” will be 
better able to judge of and discriminate the 
schemes of the “ well-qualified paid officers ’ 
than those who know nothing of the matter. 
And what is the position of the present board ? 
As a body (of course there are exceptions), 
they are ignorant of the matter in hand, and 
evidently—avowedly, indeed, by acts—have no 


| reliance on the “ qualified paid officers,”—one 
| 
| of whom, the chief surveyor, warns them 


against attempting to execute works proposed 
by the consulting engineer, as “they are 
wholly impracticable, and unworthy the object 


| which should he kept in view for the perfect 
| drainage of this great metropolis ; 


%> 


and says, 
as to the comaniasion itself, that it is time for 
him “to speak out,” in order that it may not 


| bring itself “ into ridicule, and destroy public 


confidence ;” while another, the consulting 
engineer, says of a plan proposed by the sur- 
veyor, that it “would serve only to retard 


rather than to advance the general improve- 


| ment,” and that “it would be difficult to be- 


lieve that any one holding the appointment of 
chief surveyor to the Metropolitan Commis- 


| sion of Sewers had really been serious in lay- 


ing it before the court! ” 

The expenditure under some heads has been 
enormous, and demands immediate and rigid 
scrutiny. The “ flushing” 
bably lead to this; and if, as Sir John Bur- 


inquiry will pro- 


, goyne said in his letter to Mr. Bullar on the 


subject, “ the startling results stated by the 
requisitionists prove, on inquiry, to be cor- 


| rect,”’ an immediate remedy must be found. 


The cost of flushing the Holborn and Fins- 
bury sewers, under Mr. Roe, according to 
Mr. Leslie, was 3s. 3d. per mile per week; 
the money expended, according to the same 
authority, in flushing the Surrey and Kent 
sewers, amounts to 10/, 6s. 4d. per mile per 
week, and, in the gross, to a sum which is 
weaned ely astounding! If this be correct, and 


| it is seen that actually thousands of pounds 


have thus beer got rid of, under the exclusive 
control, too, of one of the assistant-surveyors, 


and in a manner which seems to admit of little 


check, the necessity of the inquiry will be 
pretty evident. The useful result of the flush- 


ing is a further question. 
To get perfect drainage (to lessen pain and 
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lengthen life) money should ungrudgingly be 
spent; but there must be no waste, no “ ccok- 
ing,” no blinding the eyes of the public. The 
money is wrung from many who are ill able to 


pay it. What will our readers say when 
we tell them, in proof of this, that | 
the Commissioners of Sewers have signed | 


during the year no less than 9,500 warrants 
of distress, and that there are 4,000 more | 


waiting for signature ! 
aid 


If our contempo- 


raries us in bringing this fact to the 


knowledge of the rate-payers,— Nine thousand 
five hundred distress warrants signed within the 


year, and four thousand more ready to be | 


tssued,—attention will be recalled to the mag- | 


nitude of the affairs confided to the Metropo- 
litan Commission of Sewers; and the urgent 


necessity for an intelligent, wise, and business- | 


like administration of them will he made 


obvious. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLIC WORKS IN 
FRANCE, 
More has been done during the eighteen 


years of Louis Philippe’s reign, in the way of | 
works of public utility and embellishment, | 


than during the thirty years preceding, under 
the Consulate, the Empire, and the Resto- 
ration. Great as was the encouragement given 


by Napoleon, and tru’y magnificent both in | 
project and utility the plans he formed, parti- | 


cularly for the improvement of Paris, nothing 
that he actually did can be compared to the 
results of the numerous operations undertaken 
since September, 1830, when a grant was ob- 
tained, to the amount of five millions of frances, 
for carrying them on. 
was no doubt as much in consideration of the dis- 


tress of the working class immediately after that | 


revolution, as for a mere love of improvement. 


But the Government of Louis Philippe, in thus | 


wisely employing them, has been accomplishing 
a double good, while it satisfied, at the same 
time, the enlightened views of the industrious 


middle classes, who see in such improvements | 


immense advantages to commerce and manu- 
factures. 
The republic is not less sensible of the im- 


portance of continuing these works, and we | 
find therefore rather an increase than a dimi- | 


nution of the amount and value of them. 
On referring to a public document, we shall 
be able to extract some curious and interesting 


information connected with all the great works | 
which the Government has had executed, and | 
which will show a progress in art as great as | 


in that of works of mere utility. 
We have, in the first place, twelve monu- 


ments or public buildings in the capital, which | 


have been constructed, finished or restored. 


The Are de Triomphe de l’Etoile, intended | 
to perpetuate the glory 9f the French army, | 
and the largest monument of the kind ever | 


erected by man. 


The Church of the Madeleine, commenced | 


under the old dynasty, and proposed by the 
Imperial Government as a Temple of Glory. 

The Pantheon, whose fortune has changed 
with every revolution. 

The Museum of Natural History, at the 
Garden of Plants, containing a splendid and 
precious collection. 

The Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

The Cathedral of St. Denis, whose beautiful 
spire, menacing ruin, has we regret to say, 
been removed. 

The magnificent Hétel of the Quai d’Orcay, 
now occupied as the “ Cour des Comptes” of 
the republic. 

The bronze column of July, at the Bastile. 

TheChamber of Deputies—egain insufficient 
for its purpose. 

The Institute of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The Pont de la Concorde. 

The College of France. 

To these we may add, the additions to the 
Hotel de Ville, now one of the finest buildings, 
and one of the greatest ornaments of the town ; 
the new hotel of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, with its superb offices; the additions 
to the hotel of the President of the Chamber ; 
the new stamp office in the Rue de la Banque ; 
the restoration of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and completion of the improvements 


« 


The sum thus voted | 


arornd it; and many other works. Indeed, 
we are not far from the truth in saying that 
scarcely a public building has remained unem- 
bellished or unimproved since 1830. 

But we will confine ourselves for the moment 
| to public works, that is, to such as are directly | 
| under the administration of Government, and | 
are carried on by means of grants regularly | 
voted by the Chamber. 

Great attention has been paid of late to the 
improvement and extension of roads. The 
| Government has shown in that respect a very 

laudable solicitude, and has shown a readiness 

at all times to second the recommendations 

made to it. In 1824, the total length of what 
| were called “ routes royales,” was 33,538 kilo- 
metres, or about 20,637 miles. In 1836 they 
increased to 34,511 kilometres, or about 600 
miles more; and in 1845 to kilo- 
| metres, or 460 miles more. 

Between 1830 and 1847 we find that there | 
were grants to the amount of 266 millions of 


' 


35, 250 


francs, or 10,640,000/, for repairs and improve- | 
ments of various kinds connected with roads, | 
And that other special and exceptional grants 


were made, in order, among other things, to 


remedy disasters occasioned by inundations. 
Great benefit has been derived from these 

outlays, however, and a great impulse given to 

the progress of art in construction of various 


ticularly in respect to suspension bridges ; and 

more of these and bridges of the common cha- 
| racter have been constructed in France since 
1831, than during several centuries under the 
|old monarchy. All these improvements are 
worthy of note, as they distinctly indicate a 
| vast industrial progress in the country, and 
| prove that a new class of men interested in 
and connected with it have of late years di- 
rected the action of the Government. 

The number of bridges constructed by the 
State or by companies on the “‘ routes royales,” 
and on the departmental, strategic, and coun- 
try roads, amounts to 481. In few countries 
can so many noble structures of this kind, 
| combining greatness of span with boldness and 
economy of construction be found. ‘The 
Rhéne, the Durance, the Dordogne, the Ga- 
ronne, the Loire, the Sadne, and the Seine, are 
crossed by some of the finest among them. 
| We would mention those of La Roche-Ber- 
nard, of Cubzac, of Tournay-Charente and of 
Saint Claude, as being chefs d’wurre in point 
| of construction. The money appropriated for 

this purpose alone amounts to about 24,000,000 
| francs, or nearly a million sterling. 

In the course of sixteen years, previous to 
1830, 57 bridges were constructed by compa- 
nies; and from 1830 to 1847 as many as 162. 

There are 1,540 ferries in France, connected 

| with the public service,—established wherever 
the circulation is insufficient to repay the ex- 
| pense of a more costly means of passage; and 
these produce to the revenue the of 
400,000 francs—16,0007. 
The number of light-houses in France, in 
| the latter part of the reign of Charles X., was 
only 16,—10 on the British Channel, 5 on the 
Atlantic coast, and 1 on the Mediterranean. 
They have since been increased to 57; but, 
independently of these, there are 104 lights of 
an inferior kind, destined to mark the en- 
trance of such roads and ports as are most 
frequented. The light-houses are thus 
distributed,—17 on the British Channel, 25 
on the Atlantic Ocean, and 15 on the Medi- 
terranean and the coasts of Corsica. 

The French think their system of lighting 
their coasts now quite complete, and believe it 
to be the finest in the world. Of this we 
will not offer an opinion; but we may 
as well remark, en passant, that their estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of the apparatus 
connected with light-houses are of a decidedly 
superior character. There are considerab! 
works in progress for the completion of the 
system of navigation by means of canals, in- 
tended to connect important 
between the Marne and the Rhine, another 


1e sum 


57 


Aisne with the Marne. 
navigation in actual completion amounts at 
the present day to 4,623 kilometres, or about 
2,680 miles English. In connection with 
these, great improvements have been made in 
deepening and ameliorating the condition of 
the navigable streams and rive these, when 





Tr +e 
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@- 
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give employment to the working class, or to | 


| Church, under the direction of Mr. Owen. 


kinds connected with these works, and par- | 


reravie | 


points,—one | 


along the Garonne, and a third to unite the | 
The extent of canal | 


finished, will preeent an extent of about 5,380 
kilometres, or about 3,311 miles, and cannot 
fail to be highly beneficial to the country. 

At the same time that these immense works 
were carrying on by the State by means of 
grants, the departments and communes of 
France were endeavouring on their side to im- 
prove and increase what are called “ les voies 
départementales et vicinales.” The first en- 
tered to about 44,077 kilometres, or 27,684 
English miles, and the second to 60,184 
kilometres, or 36,918 miles, while, what we 
should characterize as cross-roads and bye- 
roads (chemins de petite vicinalité) extend to 
no less than 600,000 kilometres, or 369,318 
miles, 

The tenth of the price of places in public 
vehicles, according to financial statements, 
amounted in 1832 to 4,887,000 frances; in 


| 1840 to 8,450,000 francs; and now produces 


about 11,000,000, or 440,000/. 





THE GREEK CHURCH, LONDON WALL. 


Ix London-wall, at the corner of Little 
Winchester-street, a building has been erected 
for the celebration of the rites of the Greek 
It 
is lofty and substantial, and must have cost a 
considerable sum of money. ‘The opportunity 
was a good one for introducing a charac- 
teristic type, and this would seem to have been 
aimed at, but is missed. ‘The architecture of 

Byzantium, the capital of the Lower Greek 

Empire (not “the Corinthian Order,” as some 
of our contemporaries have stated), is adopted 
for parts of the building, butis not thoroughly 
carried out. The plan a Greek cross, 

marked by a shallow recess in each side, and 
is crowned by a flat cupola in the centre. 

In two of the recesses are tribunes or 
galleries carried on horse-shoe arches and 
columns, the arches having a fringe of orna- 

ment. ‘The ornamentation of the fronts of the 
galleries is Italian, and so is the ceiling gene- 
rally. In front of the iconostasis, or screen 
enclosing the sanctuary, which is ornamented to 
a considerable extent, and is being coloured 
and gilt, are marble steps. The pulpit is 
| peculiar in outline, half a water-butt on a post. 
Externally there is the same curious mixture 
of styles. There is a recessed porch formed 
by Byzantine columns, coupled dos-a-dos, 
with fringed horse-shoe arches (three inter- 
columniations) : above are three other arches of 
similar character, having windows beneath 
them, while the front of the building is crowned 
by a pediment, with a heavy console cornice. 
The whole of front of brickwork 
cemented, with the exception of the porch, 
which is of stone. 
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THE FEVER-STILLS OF LONDON. 
THe prevention of intramural burials ap- 
proaches: the public appear to be at last 
aroused to the enormity of the evil, and are 


crying out so Joudly that the fatal abuse can- 
not longer be persisted in. Our engraving 
last week did its part well, and gave fresh im- 
petus to the movement. The Times calls upon 
Sir George Grey to prepare a Bill to prohibit 
burials in crowded districts, ready for the 
meeting of the House in February: but this 
is driving it off IMMEDIATE steps 
are demanded, to prevent the further des 
tion of life. ‘The necessity is so urgent as to 
justify an “ Order in Council,” and we ear- 
nestly suggest that petitions to that eifect 
should be forthwith sent from all parts of the 
country to the Secretary of State. The Board 
of Health are beginning to move in it, but 
must not be waited for. 


too long. 


truc- 





BALMORAL CastTLE.—Extensivealterations, 
it seems, have been made at Balmoral, the 
buildi being now fully doubled in extent. 
“ As its numerous round towers, gables, and 
turrets are now seen rising above the birch 
wood which surrounds them,” says a more 
northern correspondent of the Edinburgh 
Register, “ Balmoral Castle seems really worthy 
of the Majesty of England. It is a palace in 
i miniature.” ‘Ihe new erections, however, are 
solely servants’ apartments. The kitchen is 
said to be an exact model of that at Windsor 
i Castle, 
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WOOD ROOFS OF LARGE SPAN. 

ALLUuston having been made to the work of 
Colonel Ardant upon wood roofs of great 
spans, it appeared to me that it might interest 
your readers were I to furnish them the means 
of judging of the practical skill of that distin- 
guished officer. Annexed. therefore, is a 
sketch of a roof, executed under his orders, 
for the riding schools of some of the cavalry 
barracks in France, 


ROOF, FRENCH }RIDING 








SCHOOLS, 








The object Colonel Ardant has proposed to 
himself in this case, is to arrive at the suppres- 
sion of the tie-beam without throwing the 
lateral effort of the principal rafters on the 
external walls. Colonel Emy attained this 
result by means of the bent timber beams; 
but, in some parts of France, it is next to im- 
possible to obtain plank-stuff at reasonable 
prices, and squared oak timber exists in pro- 
fusion. Wherever fir can be had the engineer 
officers employ the bent timber roofs for the 
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purposes above alluded to, namely, for roofs of 
large span without horizontal tie beams. 
In other cases the model adopted is the one 
invented by Colonel Ardant. 

The scantlings used are as follows :— 

Wall plate, a, large oak blocks at foot of 
each principal, 3 feet 4 inches long, by 2 feet 
4 inches wide, by 1 foot thick. These dimen- 
sions are not difficult to find in France. ‘Tie 
beam, composed of polygon, f, 6, «, d, 
11, inches by 8 inches. Principal rafters, 
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g, 11% inches by 8 inches. Posts (double), 
each 1 foot by 8 inches, A. Hanging ties, 
double, i, 8} inches by 4} inches. Longitu- | 
dina] ties, &, 6 inches by 4} inches. Ridge, / 
04 inches by 7 inches. Cross pieces under 
ditto, ¢ inches by 43 inches. Purlins, 
t inches by 7 inches Commen rafters, 
44 inches by 4 inches. The whole — with 


R. B. 


battens and tiles. 





! 
different spheres in which the taste of the | 


architect must necessarily be developed, in 
order that I may at the same time give a gene- 
ral view of the art. 

In the first place he must consider what the 
ge demands as essential in its architectural 
undertakings. 

Secondly, he must take a review of the past 
in order to see what has been already worked 


; 


a 


/out for similar purposes, and how far any 


| completely developed work may be appropriate 


SCHINKEL ON ART-EDUCATION. 


Tue Germans are perhaps more accustomed 





to generalize their views of the fine arts than 
the case with us; and as a result of this 
course, | think we may take the fact of there 
existing in Germany two distinct schools * of 
architecture, the classical and the medieral, 
wh } saul to have their re spective 
head quarter Berlin and Munich; and that 
t { vers of these two directions base their 
pra e on some fixed principles, may | 
gathered from tl : manner in 
which they resp eir own, in the 
differ | m ssued 
from the p pions of 
each parry 
Uh $i must certainly be con- 
lered to have been founded by C. F. Schinkel, 
W ncipal works are known to most of 
is; and though they are certainly open to 
riticism, it is in fact because they are some 
thing more than mere lifeless imitations and 
laptations of the antique forms, such as con- 
stitute the chief part of our modern classical 
irchitecture. Schinkel was educated as an 
artist and scene-painter, and, as might be ex- 
pected from this circumstance, the picturesque | 
element ldom wanting in his designs, but | 
that he also ‘worked upon principles arrived at 


by a careful study of his art is shown, I think, 
the fol translation of notes found 
among his papers, and published by Dr. G. F. | 
Waagen, on one of the anniversaries his 
birthday which is kept at Berlin. They form 
evide ntly only a fragment, but seem to ‘afford 


by llowing 


of 











| tarian oF inion must 


; and useful to us. 


} 
i 


Thirdly, he must determine what modifica- 
tions are necessary in that which appears suit- 


able to our purposes. 





And, lastly, in what manner the imagination 
must he employed to create new matter for 
these miilificalions, and how it is to be treated 


as to its forms, so as to harmonize with the 











traditional ancient part, and without losing 
sight of the original style of the design, to 
produce the impression of an entirely new one, 
in which, at the same time, o assimilation to 
the old style may still be re Nise d, and afford 
is, CS cael he ” 
an additional charn 
' , fal ci £4} . 
in speaking of the u mparraner n of the pre- 
ent public taste, he s “In judging of 
works of art, and more mat culasty of archi- 
tecture, few people can raise their minds suffi- | 


iently to take gen ‘ral views : us ially that only 
3 Susie 

is beautiful and praiseworthy which they desire 
according to their station of life, ar think 





suitable to the same. A certain completeness | 
and finish in the ordinary articles of domestic 


. : 4 » | 
use constitutes their ideal of beauty. Any | 
thing new or grand is rarely appreciated by 
the great mass of the people, and, if it does 
agree with their ideas of comfort, will alway 


meet with great censure and opposition. 
Artists that are only influenced by this utili- 
t soon sink from the regions 


F. 


of art to be the slaves of fashion. 





ON THE BASILICAS OF CHRISTIAN 


ROME.* 


' other type became necessary. 


inconvenient or inappropriate, for the purposes 
of liturgical worship, the ——— of some 
Couid the pro- 
fessors of Christianity find any edifices raised 
by the heathen, but unpolluted by idol-worship, 
which might be adapted to th 


vy 
d 


their form of wor- 


ship? Such did exist. 
Amongst the structures with which ancient 


Rome was adorned, was the basilica. This 
5 


being unpolluted by heathen rites, was found 
to be well adapted for Christian worship. The 
name of the basilica was adopted from the 
Greeks of Athens, whose second archon was 
styled dpywy BacAcic, and the tribunal where 
he adjudicated ¢7 Jaciievoc, situate in the 
Athenian Ceram! *, oer ad beneath the 


Ace yrdir n 








Pnyx. vy, the basilica did not 
appear at Rome peony the year 152 B.c. It 
was situate in the forum. The destination of 
the secular basilie a Wi two-fold it was at 
once a cour of j ISti¢ A id an ex¢ ha 1g The 
building was an oblong, terminated by the 
tribunal. In the centre of the semi-circular 
apsis was placed the curule chair of the pretor, 
and seats for judices. This i is os portion to 
h in Seripture (St. John . 13) the name 

of gabbatha. or lithostroton ent) was 
assigned. Round the sid f hemicyele, 
called the wings nua), were re 
sons of ais icti mm, aS We ii parties 
engaged in the proc ings. eats 
were guarded from intrusion by the can- 
eelli, ‘Three-fourths of the oblong composed 
a ball, the remainder was a transverse aisle 
—_ intervened between the hall and the 
‘mi-circular recess. In all the basilicas the 
rrent hall was divided by columns into a por- 
tion similar to the centre aisle of a church, 
and two side aisles, separated from the centre 





ne each by a single row of columns. Behind 
l 


each of these columns was place a square 
pier or pilaster, which supported the flooring 
| of an upper portico, similar to the gallery of 
a modern church. The upper gallery was in 
like manner decorated with columns of lower 
dimensions than those below, and these served 
to support the roof, and were connected with 


THERE is no feeling so intimately connected 
































* . | 
subject for much re flection to the archit: ‘ct who +] : ae f et all | one another by a parapet wall or balustrade : 
| architecture as religion, for amidst all | 4, om 8 ate 
aims at that amount of individual originality je of faith, b nai } “ thet ks this gallery reached entirely round the inside 
~ 3 ts ¢ rms , ywepe istaker a pire * _ ow ys ; ; 
which alone can effect the general advance- | °T™S 9 ith, However mistaken, rah ever | of the building; one side of it was occupied by 
ment of hia ext :— has been shown a desire to render the place of | women, and the other by men. The staircase 
tl } l art I 5 4 a the tnelr ¥V men, ne Staircase 
’ “ worship wo of the divinity wo hi yped. | : " 
‘I discovered,” he says, “‘as soon as I had B rshij ‘ rthy of f ‘Cai divinity worshippe - | which led to the upper portico was on the out- 
¢ e e ps » 9 e rp . 
commenced my architectural studies, that a Detore - "Ch “ i a eines my | side. Sometimes the whole building was 
vast treasure of forms had been originated and paver 4 wee ster — any rs Of 41) covered by a roof, sometimes only portions. 
° : 11 > . ~i—-acce > > ror < j er be ¢ ‘4 
worked out by nations essentially different, in Se eet aah S inal = Dl . a mer « | At the sides, the more ancient of these edifices 
} 1 4 | private houses ri obscure retreats , . é 
he course of many centuries of development. | PTV" vg ae at , am si +" ‘din | were entirely open to the external air, being 
4 1°. | occask y pe ( ) ynstru buildings | % } 
But I also saw that the use we made of this | am - agus A sas ? € thei , . ss th meings | surrounded and protected solely by an open 
e 2 ; . { ePlr ites Std ‘Pre . "= é : 
store of sometimes heterogeneous matter was | 1°F 1 performance © ; ar Fives, f “ted a | peristyle of columns. At a later date a wall 
. © , > 2 ro the arie cs - 
very indiscriminate ; and what, in its original not al owed either to oe them o van ai- vas substituted for the exte1 
. ° — | , 8 . 3} hej t egr- ‘ : 
use in old buildings, produced a very ple asing me¢ rags cy: cul are ex te - PP ar- | From the des iptio 
effect, when introduced into modern works | #?C¢: e : t Ro ee T Ch ¢ . sedi wait _ re | it will be evident how 
Bis i existe ome ( ) lar p. of | } . 
seemed entirely inappropriate. It struck me existe yme places o rire ry bye up, | adapte 1 to the uses of 
—_— ~ a& remeé Able character, wl Z direct in- 1.) Ft 
particularly that we may find the cause of the a remarkable charac ant rie o r ty ae hoe | general shape of the 
} nce por! 1e str lire of » ¢ ches ‘ 
great want of character and style, from which por eR agg online nag Bae Pere apes, 
so many of our modern buildings suffer, in t] = . b eS sais ] 
. aad » . ° . 1 > a7 Tas T s< i 
this want of dis errr. mn. I forthwith made | ‘M6 Catacombs. : : igs 
t the aim of m to obtain a clearer view of | _ Constantine, who first extended oS 
ste amttanks Tere further I proceeded the | anity the record ction of the law, built his first 
enter uneensnd to ce the difficulties which church at Rome. Rome, therefore, may be | 
0 1 my progress. I soon fell into the | said to have been the birthplace of ecclesiastical 
sed my rog SS, Sf arill Ci 
4 . , ! architecture 
error of designing a building solely with re- | ™ hitec ure ae “a> ; ! tiis plen me 
ference to its intended use and conébresting. | Whilst conscientious feelings deterred and ¥ ite”? TF 
reren tO IS int aes us an t MON, | : , . ts "€ ° Anis oO ipa 
from which resulted a work dry and lifeless, | repel lled the early Christians from adopting the tion of the Ro n bas Pw t rtheless 
4 il li it th tr) H E i >! ‘ sleet enna e " A = ; e Oil sgh *, i i Sy 
levoid of two ential el] nts, the historical — Xi vo y° - Ly aR se weg "| only temporary; 1 did not b the 
; \ } 74 V x » > Pll nen to } ye ’ = 
and the poetical. I examined further how far won ‘ps “d “i ageing attracted ' ‘s , | abiding place faith. O f xIsting 
= ‘ - . : le ré ve ' y "eftor whie had | 5 . ; - ad 
t practical consideration of the subject | "O'Y Srounc. From ~~ en Soe | example can be found of a se 1c basilica 
ought t prey il, to rend : the apnear- | Chig'n »1 in the catacombs,—from the habit |. tually convert nt C} t hur 
mie t yal aban ae ppe } . - ° } - 7} ACL y eave rt nO ‘ ISLiAani ecnure 
. y ve a nrimitive hristl e d acauired f | - ot : 
an yf i building accordant with its Herne the primitive Chri in Psa aC jure 4 0% i and that exarnr =i n Hy as it s does 
. "Isiting he gr 2< > mar 4 . ’ se J 
purpose, and how far, on the other hand, ths vig I we _ f ave of the na byrs, | not exist in Rome. It is to be found in ‘l'reves 
fluence of ent monuments ought to co- | th ae oo nae essity to associat | Abandoned for more hallowed ground—the 
O} with artistic feeling to give the build- | ¥ sips seria : ; a the mart --+ ivil bas is were 
! character of a work of art. From these ‘The first and earliest Christian churches of | nd tl 13 which sunported 
; aq | Which we can form any clear idea her from | _ , : ne ee 
consider it appeared to me that I om Bear os can form any « . ide - enter Sone transported to the new sites 
scover pr aitiot in the art of archi- | @ctual | ans, ‘ 4 existi oF remains, are the | stian | he thue briefly de- 
ioctawe wi must be occupied by the purely sepulchral churches of the Constantine age. | arietecar pr re po 
eg il pe entlanssge ee » mo hle ment of the Christ. | asic epetencsen anemia ciel shete hy laa 
rtistical element, and beyond which it is and | The most remarkable mont ment of the { hrist- | c. the vestibule of ente >, 
must always remain a scientific handicraft : | 2 world—the Church of the Holy Sepul- | at : 
sEERASY a¥ ~) Hat A { riuitic al ; 8 . ‘ey | s ind § n 1eS gre) um lave 
° = - } chre raised by Constantine—from its sanctity | ~, , 
further, that in this position, as throughout | ' nd nee re, es ane the ra ty xe ” | aisle, which was divided from ith e 
the the ory of the fine arts, the assertion of any al tt ge “1a ct . ‘= ¢ moe ate , pe T os usles by a row of co! imnson each of 
stinet doctrine must he difficult, and will be | al pare other sd hes of a circular forn Here the ; le assembled for ti 
ae wn 4 o ress i ~} . ar fi wever vas i? ee calen. oa . aad - a , but OF 
reduced at last to the cultivation of taste , ras form, "Christ ‘s “s heal wise ale purposes of worship. 3. "“Avfwa apaive 
’ . . te ‘ > stia oO egat uring + 5 } , : . ; 
in rchitecture embraces a very wide . { “dbs: eive “ Iristian cong ation dul 15 | to ascend), chorus (the hoir), and suogestum, 
: } 4 22 polehpati litt 10 7 asia : 
1, and must be formed in th most diver. | tHe ceae bration ~ ere; f wy Ey not was it | g part of lower extremity of the nave, 
A “ ary +at * >» eervinp > € e raw Sa 
ied manner to produce any successful result. | *PPToptiate tor the service o the alt aised above the general level of the floor by 
I think it necessary to state precisely the rhe heathen temple, then, being found unfit, | flight of steps. 4. ‘Ispareior, icpdy Bawa, sanc- 
= | and the form of the sepulchral ‘church being tuarium, which answered to the tribune of the 
‘ an scarcely claim such a degree of organization for | aS : ‘ r ah: 
th ha , ‘ ancient basilica. Inthe centre of this sanc- 
¢ | * The following paper wasread by Mr. Talbot § irae’, at eo ae “nee x00 igh” t 
I y perhaps follow out this subject further on a future | a meeting of the Bedfordshire Archeological and Archi- tuary was placed the bigd aitar, under a taber- 
‘casion, if an opportunity eecur. | tectural Society. Reported in the Bedford Times. nacle or canopy, such as still remains in the 
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THE BUILDER. 





basilica of St. John of Lateran, at Rome. 
Around the altar, and in the wings of the 
sanctuarium, were seats for the assistant 
clergy, with an elevated chair for the bishop 
at the bottom of the aisle in the centre. In 
some of the large basilica the sanctuary was 
divided from the nave by the ‘Triump! 1al 
Arch,”’—an imitation of the triumphal arc 

of ancient Rome,—but, in its new situation, 
intended to proclaim the triumph of the 
cross. 

Of the existing Christian basilicas at Rome, 
the remarkable church of San’ Clemente is 
the first which the architectural pilgrim should 
visit. 

The church of St. Ag is one of those 
which were built immediate ely ri ve a martyr’s 
grave,—above a part of the catacombs in 


hes 





which the body of St. Agnese was found. It 
is built on the usual pian of th lica. 

I'he church of St. Prassede is also on the 
isual plan of the basilica, with the addition, 

wever, of a series of immense round arches, 

hich are thrown over 1¢ nave at wide inter- 
vals Pi pe Paschal [. ad led to this church a 
small ch ire 1, wl ch ‘ p is it ¢ f on sid of 
t c} it h at ] wal +h is ornament 1 with 
if SACS. The mosaic whi hh 1 ki rns t} e cell- 
ng represents ‘ture of our Saviour, sup- | 
ported by four ls. There is great beauty | 





por : . 
ind no inconsiderable degree of classical feel- | 


ng in this composition. ‘This chapel is one of | 


the earliest instances of a side chapel, which 
formed no part of the primitive churches. 
| 


d parture fre ve the Ape: age. It was 
almost invariably erected in front of the church 
at Rome, but it never thorou g rhly became an 


assimilated integral portion of the basilic a. 

The rule of Orientation, hough prescribed 
, never obtained 
in Italy, where the seieleie are turned in- 
discriminately towards ev ery quarter of the 
heavens. It is not quit clear when this rule 





: : . 
by the apostolical c 





‘he campanile, or bell tower, is a marked | 





was adopted, which afterwards became general: 
St. Augustine says, “ Let us turn to the rising 
sun of truth.” 

I have mentioned that, in the gallery of the 
civil basilica, the women were place d on one 
side and the men on the other. Such ay ppears 


nent carried out in 
the early Christian cbure hes. There are, 

ny here » have been struck 
at first sight, that while ars south side of the 
choir of the magnificent cathedral at Cologne 
seems to blossom with exuberance, the north 
side—as with those at Frieburg and Amiens— 
is comparatively plain. ‘The fact, perhaps, 


may be thus explained. The north side has 


to have been the arrang 


y 
+ 


doubtless, ma 





had, since the first period of Christianity, its 
particular meaning ; the south the same. ‘The 
north side was that of the evangelists, who 
gave the truth in plainness and simplicity; tl 

south was that of the prophets, who repre- 
sented it in oriental figure and imagery Also 
the women, who were especially commanded 


to cover themselves, and abstain from orna- 


ment, stood on the north side, hence called 
the muliebris; while the men, to whom no 
such prohibition extended, stood on tt >soutn. 
e nce it is that the south side is occasionally 








B asliica, whic n, 


fi uns ] to b > Ti thly ds ‘orated — towards 
the north markedly simplified. 

More than 1,500 years have elapse d (says 
his Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen, in his 
Imirable work which he has devoted to th 
basi a4}, since ft hasilicas of Rome n their 
various changes, have n the admiration of 
the Christian world; and he considers that 
the unity of idea which prevails in its form 
gives these buildings an indescribable charm. 

>is still one Cl oes } 





although not situate at Rome, cannot be passed 

over without some stellen. I refer to the 

Basilica of St. Boniface, at Munich, which has 

eC iliar claims upon our attention. This most 
if: 


1 


ul church was commenced in the year 


+ 


~ptme-< 


eau 


18 6, and resembles the church of St. Paul 

( fuori delle mura) , at Rome. which was the 

most complete of the Roman Basilicas, but was 
» | 


Basili a of wt. 


unfortuna itely destroye d by fire in the year 
t 

ported in the interior by sixty-four columns of 

Y 

I 


' 
}299 


_ 


4 mame 


the aisles from the nave. 


* 4 ? 
MNaroie, Gividi 


The pavement is of marble, the roof of wood 
painted blue, with gold-stars, the beams being 
carved and gilt ; the sides of the church are 
ornamented with paintings in fresco, by Hess, 
one of the most distinguished of the German | 


artists. The subjects of these frescoes are the | 


principal events in the life of St. Boniface. 
One of the earliest of them is of surpassing 
beauty. St. Boniface — then Winfred the 
Monk—is bidding farewell to those who had 
been his companions in the Benedictine Abbey 
of Nutsall, near Winchester, as he embarks on 
his holy mission. Among those uninspired 
men who have been distinguished by active 
piety, we have few greater to revere than the 
Monk of Nutsall, nor can we find a greater 
benefactor of the human race. 

We have seen that the Basilica of St. Boni- 
face is adorned with paintings in fresco, the 
subjects of which bring prominently before the 
minds of the worshippers the zeal with which 
that great man was inspired, in promoting the 
cause of that holy religion which they profess, 
and for which he ultimately laid down his hfe. 
And here perhaps it may not be irrelevant to 
say a few words on the destruction of ancient 
works of art. During the Jatter part of the 
reign of Constantine, many statues of the gods 
were destroyed and melted down, and not 
long after his time a systematic destruction 
began, which under Theodosius spread over 
all parts of the empire. This spirit of de- 
struction, however, was not directed against 
works of art in general, and as such, but 
only against the Pagan idols. The opinion 
therefore, which is entertained by some, that 
the losses we have som uined in works of 
ancient art are mainly attributable to the in- 
troduction of Christianity, is too sweeping and 
general. Of the same character is another 
opinion, according to which the final decay of 
ancient art was a consequence of the spiritual 
nature of the new religion. The coincidence 
of the general introduction of Christianity with 
the decay of the arts is merely accidental. That 
the early Christians did not despise the arts as 
such, is clear from several facts. We know 
that they erected statues to their martyrs, in 
which we have a specimen in that of St. 
Hippolitus, in the Vatican library; and it is 
expressly stated by Baronius that Christians 
devoted themselves to the exercise of the arts. 
The numerous works, lastly, which have been 
found in the Christian catacombs at Rome, 
might alone be a sufficient proof that the early 

Yhristians were not hostile towards the repre- 


| sentation of the heroes of their religion in works 


of art. It has been reserved for the fanatic 
fury of the Iconoclasts in a great measure to 
destroy the traces of the former splendour of 
the imitative arts. It must, likewise, ever be 
admitted that statuary and painting are a kind 
of silent poetry, which arouses the attention, 
interests the heart, strikes the eye, and e 
the imagination. The almost total exe 


levates 
es 
it 


ision, 


} ? ¥ te am 
therefore, of picturesque representations from 


the reformed churches, is greatly to be re- 

gretted. Whether mankind in any state of 

society were ever so ignorant as to make these 
: ns the actual objects « 


visible representatio 

their adoration may well be doubted, but, : 
all events, there can now be no danger of such 
an error in the most uninformed part of 
Europe; and it may yet be hoped that as the 


? —_ ‘ r , 
spirit bigotry declines, religion may be 
al} : ih if of every aid which may 
all wed ts sym erself of everv aid which may 
engage her admirers, illustrate her precepts, or 





> her laws. 





Tue Liverroo.t Goons STATION OF THE 


Nort as kets RatLway in Waterloo- 
road co tains 5 acres of land, ent rely occu- 
pied by warebouses at 1 zinc covered sheding, 
l'o form the whole upwards of 120 separate 
properties, including 150 dwell ng-houses, and 
various warehouses, sheds, &c., were pur- 
chased and pulled down. The sheding 


covers seven lines { f ra os and exte 1as over a 
span of 183 feet, including a cotton-quay, whence 
20,000 bales of cotton can be loaded daily. 
The warehouses are far larger than any other 
even in Liverpool. The rooms are each 102 
feet by 90, containing an area close upon 
1,000 square yards. The principal entrances 


to this station, w 





hich is said to be the largest 


goods station in England, are from Waterloo- 
road and Great Howard-street. It is reached 


from Edge-hill ¥s the new Victoria tunn 
An engine of 50 horse- power is to do all the 
warehouse work. The whol - mises have 
been whitewashed. The general offices of the 
Company are to be built on an adjoining plot | 
of land. 


BIRMINGHAM WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

We have received the following from one of 
the selecting architects :— 

You have given circulation to the assump- 
tion of Mr. Brookes, that the inspecting 
architects were in error, in recommending the 
designs Nos. 21 and 24, to the guardians, on 
the ground of the discovery which he had 
made, of the imperfect erasure on the former 
giving a clue to the authorship* of the de- 
signs, and therefore disqualifying them ac- 
cording to the instructions given to com- 
petitors. 

I think it right to forward the enclosed ex- 
tract from the Birmingham Journal of \ast 
week, which appears to take a candid view of 
the circumstances upon which this opposition 
to the report was founded, but which proved 
so weak, as to end in a minority of four, on 
the amendment to the original noth on being 
put from the chair at a full Board 

In correction, however, of that paragr 
have to state that the inspecting architects 
were not cognizant of any other signature 





upon the plan No.21, than the assume: motto 
= Persererando,”’ and that the d signs re- 


commended for adoption were in strict ac- 
cordance with the instructions. They cannot 
but feel satisfied that no stronger ground of 
opposition could be found to the adoption of 
the report, and that whatever uninformed 
writers may assume or insinuate, they are 
conscious of having discharged a very onerous 
duty to the best of their judgment, and in a 
fair and honourable manner. 

It will probably be asking too much to re- 
quest that you will give ins ation to the journal 
extract, but I must beg the favour of your 
publishing this letter in your next paper, in 
order that the erroneous impression may be 
counteracted which your article is calculated 
to create in the minds of those who are in- 


| terested in the competition. 


Henry J. Stevens, Architect 


The following portion of the article in ques- 
tion is all that bears in the slightest degree on 
the point in a —‘* It has been found that 
on the plan No. 21, which it was considered 
was the production of the same architect as 
No. 24—recommended as the best—the names 
of Messrs. Drury and Bateman appear partially 
erased. Under any other circumstances, this 
would have been a most unfortuncte disclosure 
even as it is, the contretemps is awkward. Now, 
without entering into the question whether the 
fact of this distinctive mark being upon these 
plans, is a breach of the rules of competition 
sufficient to justify diequal alification, and whils 
being perfectly se sible of the impropriety of 
names being affixed to them, we cannot 
imagine that the decision of the inspecting 

architects would be influenced either one way 
or the other by the knowledge so inoppor- 
tunely afforded.” 

Mr. Ste vens has called a very bad witness. 
The respectable local paper quoted, not 
being a professional journal, will not enter 
* into the question whether the fact of 
this distinctive mark being upon these 
plans, is a breach of the rules of compe- 
tition sufficient to justify disqualific sation ;” 
but we do, and state unequivocally (the affixing 
of the names not being denied) that the plans 
were disqualified, and that, too, by a departure 
from the instructions In the gravest particular : 
whether or not it “influenced ”’ the “ inspect- 
ng architects, either one way or the other, by 
the knowledge so inopportunely afforded,” has 
nothing whatever to do with the question—as 


ti 


+ 


we said last week. 

Mr. Stevens had done better if he had 
rested solely on his assertion that they “ were 
not cognizant of any other signature upon the 
plans than the assumed motto,”—although 


| this might perhaps lead some of the guardians 


to imagine that the examination of the plans 
had not been very minute. 

Striving as we do in all cases to induce 
committees to take professional assistance in 
the determination of competitions, we much 
deplore this occurrence, and fear that the 
reformation of architectural competitions will 
be little advanced by the judicial proceedings 


of Messrs. Stevens, "Edge, and Gibson. 





* The names of the authors conatl og more than « 


' clue.—Ep. 
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INTERNAL RESTORATION OF ST. 
MARY'S, WARE. 

ison which will be obvious to some 

of our readers, we prefer taking the following 

he works in St. Mary’s, at Ware, 

irom a cont ‘mporary, The E 





clesiologist, to at- 


ti ing any description of them ourselves :— 
“Had we a few years back been asked to 
name the churches which were most likely to 


be, during the next quinguenniad, restore l’we 


should certainly not have named this one. It 
is, therefore, with no little pleasure that we 
now proceed to describe its actual condition. 


Structure, 1S 


clerestoried 


a large cruciform 
a western tower, 


nave with aisles, south porch, transepts, clere- 
storied chancel, Lady Chapel forming the 
south chancel-aisle, and another chapel to the 


north, with a sanctuary beyond. The north 
ndow is a good reticulated one, and 
terly window in the south nave- 
late-tlowing,—the remainder of the 
church perpendicular,—the rest of nave being 
probably very little later than its one middle- 
pointed window, as it contains the badge of 
to whose mother the manor of 
ynged, and who may therefore not 
unreasonably be assumed to be its rebuilder.* 
‘Pull lately, the church presented a huge collec- 
tion of lofty pews and galleries,—that at the 
west end of portentous size; the latter have 
entirely disappeared, and had the subscriptions 
intended to have replaced the 
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sufficed, it was 


st g the walle of the chancel the fabric was scen 
eriod.— Ep. 
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pews by open sittings. This unhap 
been but partially carrie d ou 
have been cut down to an uniform height. 
architect was Mr. Godwin. The western por- 
tion of the chancel is occupied with longitudi- 
nal sittings, leaving, we are sorry to say, too 
narrow a central passage. We understand that 
a difficulty was felt, from a grant having been 
given by the “ Incorporated Society”? towards 
fresh sittings eleven ago. It was, of 
course, not found easy to retain the stipulated 
number after sweeping away the galleries. Th 

eastern portion of the chancel proper, which is 
free, is, as well as the sanctuary, paved with 
encaustic tiles. The prayers are said at a side 
desk to the west of the chancel on the north 
side, with a western face for the lessons. Over 
it stands the old Jacobean pulpit of the 
The organ is placed in the north 
chancel aisle. 

I'he most striking feature in the restora- 
tion is the quantity of polychrome which 
has been applied. ‘The spandrills of the nave- 
arches, ten in number, are filled with flower- 
pots, from which grows lilies, each bearing a 
scroll, with one of the beatitudes inscribed 
upon it. The commandments are painted, 
where they are ordered, on two tablets on each 
side of the chancel-arch. The Creed and the 
Lord’s Prayer are on the eastern wall, flanking 
the east window. ‘The bosses of the nave and 
chancel-roofs are coloured and gilt, and the 
architectural portions of the roof of the 
Lady Chapel are emblazoned; and copies of 
the figures which were found there in a muti- 
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but the pews 
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church. 


lated condition are on record, with a view to 
their future restoration. They are those of 
the Apostles with the sentences of the creed, 


i 
and of the minor prophets with typal verses. 
The windows of the Lady Chapel have been 
filled with Powell’s quarries; the eastern with 
the monogram alternating with the lily; the 
two side ones with the cross and the lily, and 
the legends respectively — “A Virgin, &c,,” 
and **The Word was made flesh, &c.”” We 
may here notice a curious feature in the Lady 
| inally connected with the 


Chapel: it was origin: I 
chancel by one sprawling segmental arch ; its 


ugliness or its unsafeness being canvassed, i 
was divided into two by a slender Purbeck 
shaft (restored), bearing a spandril of open 


panel-work. The great south transept-window 
was, during the late incumbent’s time, filled, 


at an enormous cost, with Flamboyant tracery. 
This has of course been left, and the windows 
glazed with Powell’s quarries—so is the south 
nave clerestory. A local benefactor is about to 
fill the east and the west window with 
Mr. Wailes, taking the Crucifixion as the sub- 
ject of the one, and the Baptism, and the 
Blessing Little Children, of the other. The 
font is a remarkably fine one, and was given to 
the church in the time of Henry IV., by Wil- 
liam De Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. It re- 


glass, by 








* In this window the mullions had simply a very wide 
chamfer, and the line of the glass was at the termination of 
this, which produced a coarse and bad effect, especia 
the tracery. By merely hollowing the front half o 
chamfer on each side, so as to get another perpendicular li 
on each side of the mullion, the effect was greatly improved. 
—Ev. 
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sresents, in the eight panels, S. Gabriel, the 
Blessed Virgin, S. John Baptist, S. Thomas, 
S. Catherine, 8S, George, 8. Christopher, and 


S. Margaret, with beneath eight angels, alter- | 


nately bearing the instruments of the Passion, 
and playing musical instruments. The angel 
who bears the spear has the countenance of 
having been a fallen one. What is the reason 
of this peculiarity? This font has been re- 
stored, provided with lead lining and drain, 
placed in the tower, and surmounted with a 
very lofty oaken canopy. The west door has 


been shielded by a solid screen. We suppose | 
that the fear of drafts made this necessary, but | 
we should then have made the screen as | 
simple as possible, and not covered it with | 


shallow tracery. 


We wish Mr. Godwin had | 


not given nosings to his chancel steps. The | 
nave-alleys are paved with red and black tiles. | 


The corbels supporting the nave-roof are new, 
and represent the Apostles: they struck us as 
being too large. The exterior of the church 
(built of flint, with stone dressings) has been 
entirely restored, which involved a partial re- 
building. With few exceptions, all the funds 


necessary for the restoration were raised in the | 


parish, and contributed with most perfect 
good will. We most heartily congratulate 
the people of Ware on so good a work.” 

We will only add that the church originally 
was painted and gilt from floor to ridge. The 
walls were covered with figures the size of life. 
‘The new polychromic decorations were executed 
under the direction of the architect, by Mr. 
W.H. Rogers. The font cover, to which re- 
ference is made, was carved by Philip, Wynne, 
and Lumsden; as was also the altar rail. The 


corbels and other stone carving were by Bar- | 


rett; the tile paving by Minton: the general 
contractors were Messrs. Carter and Ellis. 

Annexed we give an illustration of the 
easternmost window of the south aisle,—a nice 
specimen of the Decorated period. 





TOWER OF * LA MARTORANA,”’ 
PALERMO. 

THE annexed representation offers a sketch 
ofa portion of the tower which is attached to 
the principal entrance of the church of “ La 
Martorana,” at Palermo. 


This tower is supposed to have formed ori- | 


ginally an entrance to some Saracenic edifice, 
as, before the extensions of the present church, 
it stood quite detached, and was separated 
from the immediate precincts of the church. 


When viewed from the atrium below, it pre- | 
sents a very rich and picturesque appearance. | ; Awe 
excellent specimens of Mosaic pictures and 


The second story of the tower (i. e. the lowest 


in the engraving) is exceedingly elegant, and | 
| very fair example of a church planned accord- 


has a decidedly Oriental character. This por- 
tion is doubtless of an earlier date than the 
two upper stories, which were added about the 
year 1143-5, and which partake more of that 
style of architecture used by the Normans in 
France than in Sicily. Owing to this latter 
circumstance, the composition, viewed entire, 
offers less unity of design than might be 
wished, and is perhaps open to criticism ; its 
individual features, however, possess consider- 
able merit, and show no lack of imagination 
on the part of the designers. 

The use of the broad Oriental billet, or 
rustic, which we here see surrounding the 
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ornaments, and is full of interest, presenting a 


ing to the Greek ritual. W. L. B. G. 





MANAGEMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

Ir has been suggested more than once in 
your journal that architects should meet toge- 
ther and lay down a set of regulations as to 
on what terms they would furnish designs in 
competition. This is precisely what they 


| ought to do; and though I am not a member 


windows, was greatly in fashion both amongst | 


the Oriental and Norman architects of Palermo, 
and is a characteristic which, if successfully 
treated, would give great decision to a design. 
Incrustations of black lava are freely and taste- 
fully applied in each story. 

The church was founded in a.p. 1113, by 


George Antiochenus, a follower of the faith as | 


observed in the Greek Church. In a.p. 113: 
he became an admiral of King Roger II. An 
inscription, probably placed in the church at 
a period subsequent to the latter date, informs 
us that the Admiral Antiochenus was the 
founder. 

Originally the church was dedicated to 
Santa Maria l’Annunziata;’’ but Aloisia, 
the wife of “‘ Godfrey de Martorana,” who 
founded the adjoining convent in a.p. 1193, 
and repaired and extended the church to 


< 


its present dimensions, obtained from King | 


Alphonso the privilege of changing the name 


it usually bore to that of her own, “ La | 


b 


Martorana.’ 


The interior of the church contains some | 


of the Royal Institute of British Architects, I 
should certainly, out of respect for it, prefer 
seeing such a movement emanate from that 
Royally chartered body. As yet it has done 
nothing further than to issue ten years ayo a 
certainly very excellent report on competitions ; 
but as ten years’ experience has proved that 
“ reports ” will not remedy the evil, I hope the 
institute will take up the matter and convene 
a meeting of architects, to agree to “a set of 
regulations as to on what terms” they will 
henceforth submit designs in public compe- 
tition. Iam quite sure any half a dozen archi- 
tects might easily do this; and, with a little 
energy, and a sensible set of regulations, 
secure the combined signatures of nine-tenths 


_of their brethren, great and small, throughout 


the kingdom, pledged to compete only on such 
and such “ regulations.” ‘Io such a body 
committees would be the first to pay respect, 
as the institute themselves thus declare in their 
report on competitions, to which I have just 
alluded. 

“ Your committee’ ** * have the greatest 


of cases of competition, the committees, or 
parties to whom judgment is confided, are quite 
ready to acknowledge themselves deficient in 
the means of fulfilling their duty, when once 
the nature of that duty is candidly and tem- 
perately explained to them; and that any sug- 
gestions will be favourably received, when 
offered in proper terms, and at a proper 
season.” 

The proper season, Sir, is invariably before 
designs shall have been obtained: the proper 
parties to suggest and explain are the council 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
but, failing them, it is quite proper for the 
Architectural Association, or for any half dozen 
architects, to suggest, to explain, nay, to com- 
mand in this matter. 

As to the “‘ proper terms” (or regulations 
call them), I would submit for the considera- 


, 


‘tion of the profession a few hints, preparatory, 


I hope, to “ a monster meeting.” 

Instructions to Architects should be as sim- 
ple as possible, and where really no penchant 
for any particular style exists, should say 
nothing about such matters. ‘Thus committees 
should not say “ the style of architecture to be 
Grecian, and the order Jonic,” and straight- 
way award their first premium to a Gothic 
design, and their second premium to a difto— 
(a fact). 

Drawings should be, so far as is consistent 
with the intelligible delineation of the design, 
as few, as small, and as free from cost as pos- 
sible. The exact kind and number of them, 
and, wherever practicable, the exact length 
and breadth of each, should be stated, witha 
view to uniformity, portability, and compact- 
ness, aud consequent facility of comparison one 


| reason to believe, from the information they | with another. The size of perspective views, 


have obtained, that, in a very great majority ' the point whence taken, their mode of execu- 
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tion, should be invariably defined; and as you | « Pirst. Whether the owners and occupiers of the ! 
land and ground lying contiguous to and on the 


yourself, Sir, have frequently urged, the extra- 
vagant custom of bedizening them iu gold 
frames, &c., should be forbidden. 

Other Papers.—Many architects accompany 
their designs with printed circulars, engraved 
views, &c., and some even with builders’ 
tenders. I don’t blame them under the pre- 
sent roly-poly system, but under an amended 


all on an equality, and leave the design to what 


north side of the ditch have, from time immemorial, 


by reason of their tenure of these grounds, been | 


compellable to scour the Poplar ditch. 


Second. Whether the occupiers of the land on | 


the north side of the ditch have, by reason of the 
obligation that the law casts upon them to scour 
this ditch, been exempt from all other expenses of 


| the level, whether they have been exempted by 
system, I would forbid all this at once, strictly | 
limiting the number and kind of documents to | 
be supplied by each competitor, so as to place | 


after all it must come to, if executed, its naked | 


merit, 

Prizes.—Five per cent. ought, in all compe- 
tition cases, to be paid, and in order to put an 
end to all canvassing and cheapening ought to 


| affirmative, and in the latter in the negative. 


should offer in small competitions a second and | 


third, and in large competitions a fourth and 
fifth premium, as the case may require. A 
first premium is an al never contended 
for, and in fair competitions seldom paid ; its 


amount unds for two secondary 


ysurdity, 


} 
wi 
Wii 


1 supply { 
pre MHIUMs. 


Estimates.—As to the estimated cost of each 
design, | would, after stating what really were 
the resources of the committee, leave every 


competitor 


th mught fit; 


at liberty to state what sum he 
but as to committees selecting a 
such a criterion as a competitor's 


aesi ny 


gn 


reason of that charge. 

The third question is quite distinct,—Whether, 
in your judgment, the plaintiff’s house derives any 
benefit from the works done by the commissioners, 
or under their superintendence.’’ 

In the two first cases, the jury answered in the 
He 
contended that this question was precisely identical, 
mutatis mutandis, with the present case. He 


| thought, therefore, that, as it was the practice in 
be openly guaranteed by the committee, who | 


Westminster-hall, when once a case had been 


solemnly argued, to consider it as conclusively de- | 
| termined, 


and never to be unless 
some error was apparent, —that would 
hesitate before they reversed the judgment that had 
been given by Lord Chief Justice Abbott, and with 
the caution with which he approached such a question. 
The learned counsel reiterated his arguments, and in 
support of them quoted the following words of the 
76th section of the present Sewers Act :—‘* Pro- 
vided that in any separate sewerage 


re-( pened 
court 


also where, 


district, any property is by law or by the practice 


of the existing Commissioners of Sewers entitled to 


| exemption wholly or partially from, or to any reduc- 


| tion or allowance in respect of, the sewer-rates, the 


estimate, there can be, I conceive, no greater | 


fully ; and yet as committees almost invariably 
constitute this their test of merit or eligibility, 
who can wonder at competitors, in a wicked 
world like ours, yielding to the temptation to 
put down the very lowest figure which an ac- 


quaintance with your weekly list of “ Blind | 


Builders ’* may suggest to him ? 
Decisions.—In judging of the accuracy of 
the estimate of any design the committee may 
take to, or of its efficient construction 
arrangement, they should be guided by the 


| ** that all sewers, sluices, &c., within the limits of 
or | 


opinion of some non-competing professional | 
man, to be recommended by the general voice | 


of the competitors. 
therefore, submit with his design the name of 
some one or more non-competing architects, to 
whose judgment and experience he himself 
would be willing to refer the committee for 
guidance. This method, I may state, was 
actually adopted (by the Committee’s especial 


Blackburn Exchange; and, beaten competitor 
as I was in that case, I have always considered 
it the fairest competition I have ever engaged 
in. Zz 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 
AGAINST RATE 


APPEATI IN POPLAR. 


A GENERAL court was held on Monday last, 


Each competitor should, | 


commission. 


which was originally intended to have been held on | 


Saturday, but was postponed in consequence of 


sufficient members not being present to form a | 


quorum. Inthe interim, notices had been sent to 
every member of the commission, impressing upon 
them the necessity of their attendance. Some time 
after the hour for commencing business, however, 
only five members were present. 
is allowed from the time named for the court to an 
adjournment to a future day, it was agreed by the 
parties who had appeals to prosecute that the 
business shou!d proceed with but five members. 
Sir Jobn Burgoyne took the chair. 

The Rating of Poplar.—The secretary (Mr. 
Woolrych) read a notice of appeal from Mr. John 
Carter, of High-street, Poplar, against the rates 
made upon him for that division. 

Mr. Needham, the barrister, on behalf of appel- 
lant, proceeded to state his case. 
the appellant, with several other persons, occupied 
premises situate on the north side of Poplar ditch. 
From time immemorial the inhabitants of this dis- 
trict had never been rated to the sewers rate, as it 
was a condition of their tenure that they should 
cleanse out and keepin rep-ir a ditch which bounded 
their property. In the year 1826 an attempt was 
made by the Commissioners of Sewers for Poplar 
Marsh district to rate property in this neighbour- 
hood, which was resisted, and an action at law was 
the result of this demand. The case was tried by a 
special jury in London, before Lord Chief-Justice 
Abbot (afterwards Lord Tenterden), Mr. (now 
Lord) Brougham appearing for the Sewers Com- 
missioners. The case occupied a considerable time, 
and the evidence was very voluminous. As it was 


most material, and might guide their decision in the 
present question, he would recite the three points 
prominently placed before the jury by the learned 
judge on that occasion. 


As only one hour | 


| usage ? 


| six hours the court adjourned. 
It appeared that | Pete ; 





commissioners shall, in making the district sewer- 
rate, observe and allow such exemption, reduction, 
or allowance.”’ 


Mr. Leslie said the question was, whether the | 
appellant derived any benefit from the works of the | 
commmissioners, and whether the circumstances of | 
Whether | 
the circumstances brought before Lord Chief Jus- | 
| tice Abbott were not changed by the operation of | 


1826 were similar with those of 1849? 


the 37th section of the present Act, which declares 


the commission, shall be subject to the survey, order, 
and control of the commissioners, according to the 
provisions and subject to the regulations and restric- 
tions of this Act.’’ 

Mr. Needham then called as witnesses, Mr. Car- 
ter and Mr. Morris, the former proving that no 
sewer-rates had ever been charged upon this pro- 
perty, and the latter, 
commission had any jurisdiction over the Poplar 
ditch. 


It was also given in evidence, that as the guardians 


ft f th bit for thé | of the poor of Poplar had turned the drainage of 
request), in the case of the competition for the | 


the workhouse into this ditch, they passed from 
8,000 to 10,000 gallons of clean water into it: the 
Commissioners of Sewers had brought into it the 
drainage of 300 houses, with only the filthy refuse. 


On the part of the commissioners, Mr. Phillips, | 


the surveyor, was examined by the chairman, who 
stated that Mr. Carter and every other inhabitant 
of Poplar derived benefit from the works of the 
The Poplar ditch was periodically 
attended to by the officers of the commission. If 
the outlet were not looked to, Mr. Carter’s premises 
wuld be flooded. The whole of the cesspools in 
the workhouse had been abolished, and the incon- 


venience and expense of cleansing them had of | 


course been avoided. The ditch was flushed by 
every tide, and washed into the Thames at the ex- 
pense of the sewer-rates. 

Mr. Woolrych then addressed the court, and said 
there were two questions to consider ; first, whether 


the appellant derived any benefit ? and, secondly, if | 


he had derived any benefit, whether he had made 
out to the satisfaction of the commissioners that he 
was exempt from liability from some prescriptive 
Assuming the benefit to be proved, there 
was no evidence to support the latter proposition. 
Mr. Leslie ultimately moved—‘‘ That the rate 


made on the Poplar district be confirmed ;'’ which | 


was put and agreed to; and after a sitting of nearly 


A general court was held on Thursday, the 6th ; Sir 


John Burgoyne in the chair.—A recommendation was | 


received from the Finance Committee to grant Mr. 


Samuel Page, late surveyor, a retiring allowance of | 


1007. a-year, out of the Holborn and Finsbury 
division, to commence from March 25, 1848. 
appearing that he had been in the service of the late 
commission for upwards of forty years, the recom- 
mendation was unanimously agreed to. 

The Question of Flushing.—Mr. Ballar said, as 
great doubts existed as to the propriety of flushing, 
and as it was evident that if it was not good they 
must discontinue it, but, if good, that it should be 
more extensively adopted, he begged to move— 


| * That a circular letter be forthwith sent to the 


various medical practitioners holding union or paro- 
chial appointments throughout the rated districts, 
requesting them to favour the commissioners on or 


before the 11th inst. with their opinion (resulting | building. 


that until last year no sewer | 


Tt | 


flushing of any sewers has had on the health of these 
who reside in the neighbourhood of those sewers.”’ 

The following resolution was also agreed to :— 
‘¢ That having regard to the present condition of 
the health of the metropolis, the Trial Works Com- 
mittee be authorized to expend a sum not exceeding 
2501. for the ventilation and trapping of sewers in 
those places they would think beneficial.’’ 

A deputation attended the Court from the 
parishes of Camberwell and Newington, represent- 
ing the offensive state of these neighbourhoods, 
caused, as the memorialists believed, by the dis- 
charge of cesspools into the public sewers, and 
calling upon the Commissioners to suspend the 
operations of flushing until a colder season. The 
surveyor of the district was ordered to fully report 
on the subject, Mr. Leslie contending that the 
works of the district were a disgrace to the com- 
mission, particularly in the case of the Friar-street 
| sewer, upon which they had a report from their own 
officers upwards of twelve months since. 

Improvement of the Drainage of Westminster.— 
A long report was presented to the Court by Mr 
Gotto, on the state of the drainage of Westminster, 
embracing plans for its improvement, to be ¢ 
ried on concurrently with the works of the West- 
minster Improvement Commissioners The report 
recommended that a new surface and subsoil sewer, 
5 feet in diameter, be constructed from Ricl 
terrace, Whitehal], along Parliam 
across the Broad Sanctuary, at i 
commencement of the new Victoria-st 
tance of 2,200 feet, and to be continued a! 
Victoria-street, 4 feet in diameter, for a distance 
3,000 feet, at an expense af 8,142/., on condition 
| that the Westminster Improvement Commissioners 
| pay the sum of 3,375/.; that the work be executed 
by public tender, and that the works be executed 
forthwith, to save the inconvenience of interruption 
of the traffic during the session of Parliament. 

Sir Edward Pearson attended on behalf of the 
Westminster Commissioners, and impressed upon 
the Court the necessity of some immediate action in 
this neighbourhood, and that unless something was 
| proceeded with, the whole works of the Improve- 
| ment Commissioners, so peculiarly constituted wer 
| they under their Act of Parliament, must fall to the 

ground, 

Mr. Gotto gave it as his decided opinion 
| plan would not at all affect the ultimate propositions 
| for the entire drainage of London, and that this 
work might safely be executed without present 
reference to them. It was ultimately resolved 
‘*That Mr. Gotto’s report on the Westmin ter 
| Improvement Sewerage be approved, and that on 

the payment by the Westminster Improvement 
Commissioners of 3,375/., as recommended by that 
report, the works specified be executed, and that 
tenders for these works be immediately advertised, 
and when received be opened by the Works Com- 
mittee.”’ 

A resolution was then agreed to calling fora 

return of attendances by commissioners. 
| <A very voluminous report was presented by Mr. 
| Grant, on the state of Albion-terrace, Wandsworth- 
road, being a detailed statement explanatory of a 
| Short report presented at a formercourt. It stated, 
that up to the closing of his report, the d 
| that terrace had been increased to fifty, and that the 
whole of seventeen houses were now unoccupied. 
| The subject of the water-supply was treated upon at 
great length, the water had been submitted to a che 
j mist for analyzation. (Samples of the water were 
produced in the court, and that taken from two of 
the cisterns closely resembled ink in colour, with a 
most foetid odour.) It generally attributed the d 
ease to the overflowing of the cesspools into t 
water cisterns, and recommended that the cesspools 
should be abolished, and a supply of water obtained 
| from the water company in lieu of the present mode 
of supply from an adjoining well. 

A discussion ensued as to how far the commission 
| were responsible for the fatality that had occurred, 
Mr. Leslie con:ending that it was a question that 
rested entirely with the landiords and their tenants. 

This opinion appeared to be generally received by 
the court, and Mr. Grant was ordered to put him- 
| self in communication with the owners of the pro- 
perty, to afford them any information, but th 
court declined to proceed in the matter. 
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| A letter was received from Mr. Smith, vestry- 
clerk of Richmond, stating that the parish approved 

| ofthe plan of Mr. G. Donaldson for an improved 





drainage, and wished to see it carried into effect 
speedily as possible. 

; Inthe case of Mr. Dennis, of Bath-place, Ch 

' road, who had been ordered to do certain works, 
and positively refased to do the same, it was ordered 
that the commission do execute the works, and 
charge Mr. Dennis with the expenses ; the 
to be recovered by distress or otherwise, if such a 
course should be found necessary. 
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; Warmincton Cuvrcn.—Mr. Caveler has 
| nearly completed a work illustrative of this 
The specimens we have seen are 


from their own observation) of the effect which the } capitally drawn. 
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| to have prepared the way of students for, with 


i 
| 


Assurance ; with Observations on Friendly | 


Societies and Savings Banks. By Mr. 
Aurrep Burt, Secretary to a Life Office. 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


his usual tact and ability. 


On Copyright in Design in Art and Manufac- | 


tures. By T. Turner, of the Middle Tem- 
ple. F. Elsworth, Chancery-lane. 


| Ar the present moment, when the law of 
patents is in a sort of transition state, and | 


THe proposition with which Mr. Burt desires | 


to familiarize the popular mind is, that the 
data and deductions on which the system of 
life assurance is founded, are as satisfactory 
and conclusive as those of any other branch 
of commerce; and he only wishes it were as 
easy to induce the middle classes to avail them- 
selves of the benefits as to make them under- 
stand the terms and conditions of life assur- 
ance. 

The mutual system he recommends, as we 
do, above allothers. On this point he says, 

‘‘ Mutual societies are based on the only plan of 
life assurance which the public are interested in sup- 
porting. The experience of nearly a century de- 
rived from upwards of a hundred life companies 
confirms the conclusion at which scientific and ma- 
thematical investigation has arrived, that mutual 
assurance is the most advantageous to the assured. 
The annual reports of established offices show, that 





increased in value, in proprietary companies the 





genius and invention are, it is to be hoped, | 
coming to something like an easy and profit- | 


Owen AnD wis SocrtaLism.—A corre- 
spondent, dating from Adelphi, regrets the 
force of a remark by us, made while treating 
of model towns. The remark in question bore 
reference more particularly to doctrines at one 


| time openly inculcated and afterwards with- 


able inheritance of their own “ property in | 


form” and substance, Mr. Turner’s able 
little treatise is extremely well timed. 
tains a complete anatomy of form in design, 
interwoven with more than a spice of quaint 
anecdote and curious “ cases,” and though not 
on a subject necessitating anything like a 
knowledge or treatise of high art, is all about 
art, in its rubs and conflicts with £. s. d..— 
amongst big wigs and little, Chancery and 
police,—set in motion by fleeced and fleecer, 
rogue and original; and though mainly, there- 
fore, a compilation, is full of curious interest. 
The disquisition on property in form, however, 
with which so much lawyer learning is inter- 


| woven, may well boast of higher pretensions. 


surplus premiums have been applied to increase the | 


shares of the proprietors.”’ 
In mutual offices there are no shareholders,— 
the policy-holders themselves constituting the 


divided, and a policy in such offices has been 
known to increase in value no less than 600 
per cent., while with proprietary companies, of 
course, the 500 per 


the policy remaining as at first, without the 
slightest increase. There is not only room, but 
an urgent demand, according to Mr. Burt, fora 
great increase of mutual assurance societies: 
nevertheless, the increase of all classes of in- 
surance offices in the United Kingdom of 
late years has been remarkable. In 
there were only twenty in all; but the number 
was exactly doubled in 1830; that number 


1820, 


have been fully entered into. 


he ar pd c . | Advices, too, are offered on practical points, 
while in all mutual offices the assured’s policies have | 


such as a lawyer alone can safely give, and the 
principles of legal right as now administered, 
and those on which it ought to be extended, 
In an appendix 
are copies of such statutes in force as those of 


: - | the four Engraving Acts, two Sculpture Acts, 
./ , + , _ » | e 
company amongst whom the profits are thus | 


two Designs Acts, and International Act, and 


It con- | 


drawn, or at least veiled and cast out of view. 
Now, the question here is not the moral cha- 
racter of the man or his sect, but the objec- 
tionable nature of doctrines, at one time at 
least, if not now, openly preached by the one 
and accredited by the other. We cannot ac- 
cord even to one who “ knows him and his 


| principles thoroughly ” a closer or more inti- 


mate obserrance and consideration than our 
own of doctrines which hare been publicly 
taught by Mr. Owen and his disciples, what- 
ever they may now do. For some years 


'we closely considered everything published 


| of the rules of the registrar of designs, and | 


again was just doubled in 1840, when there | 


were eighty. 
the author, the increase has ever since pro- 


Singular as it may seem, adds | 


tables of fees, with lists of cases reported—in 


| reference to which, by the way, the pages of 
cent. would have been ‘ 2 


divided among the shareholders,—the value of | 


Tue Buriper itself might have been searched 
to some purpose. 





FBiscellanca. 


CENTRIFUGAL Pump.—A model is said to 
have recently been made of a pump for drain- 
ing marshes, &c., in which the principle of the 


by them that we could possibly lay hands 
on. We began in admiration of the man 
—then universally esteerned—and ended in 
disgust with some of those doctrines which he 
at length, and by degrees, ventured to publish, 
in entire miscalculation of the strength and 
permanence of that public esteem which pre- 
vious caution on his part had allowed to 
spread into world-wide renown, but which his 
subsequent imprudence converted into abhor- 
rence, so that he and his sect became a bye- 
word of reproach, that ultimately compelled 
them, as we said, to veil and withdraw 
what was rather too strong for the public 
taste to relish or their stomach to retain. 
At first Mr. Owen defied the tide of adverse 
public opinion that he himself had caused to 
set in against him, maintaining that the ob- 
noxious doctrines were absolutely essential to 


| the full carrying out of his social principles, 


and that the sooner the public reconciled 
themselves to them the better. Then it was 
that Mr. Owen utterly lost that repute and 


| esteem which he never has regained, and never 


| will, we 
| recent 


be his own 
Then it was 


fear, whatever 
line of policy. 


more 
that 


'he could no longer boast of such friends 
ito his views as the Duke of Kent, and 


| turbine appears to have been adopted — or | 


modified—so as to have led to a hope of its | 


doing wonders. 


A small box water-wheel, | 


| made of tin, a little thicker, but no larger, than | 


ceeded in the same ratio—doubling every ten | 


years,—so that, in 1845, one hundred and | 


twenty had been established.* 
Replete, however, as Mr. Burt’s book is 
with matter of general interest, put in a popu- 


a halfpenny, is fitted at the bottom of a square 
tube dipping into a small cistern of water, and 
the wheel being made to rotate with great 


| velocity, throws up water rapidly into the tube 
above itself, until it overflows in a continuous | 


lar form, devoid of much of that formidable | 
statistical science which has heretofore repelled | 


those classes for whose benefit it is so desirable 
that such books should be not only cheap 
and aecessible as this, but also as readable and 


as generally interesting,—we can, nevertheless, | 
perceive where and how the author might have | 


here and there increased the 
the interest of his little work, as, for instance, 
from the historical matter to be found in Mr. 


information and | 


stream at the top, so as to deliver eight gallons 
per minute, and to drive it even through a 
nozzle to a distance of 20 feet. A wheel, about 
15 inches in diameter, will, it is said, deliver 
1,800 gallons per minute, worked by an engine 
of 4-horse power. ‘The inventor is said to be 
a Mr. Appold, who proposes to aid the drain- 
age of Haarlem Lake with one 40 feet in 


| diameter, and delivering 1,500,000 gallons a 


Lewis Pocock’s “ Familiar Explanation of the | 


~\ 


, 


Assurance,’’—a work of information whicl 
we are surprised to find all special men- 
tion of by Mr. Burt either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally avoided. Wet 1 
to disparage Mr. Burt’s eff: 
hope that the expositi 
perused by the class f it i 
intended,—not so much for Mr. Burt’s interest 
indeed, as for their own. 


yy no means desire 
rts, however ; ; 


ion will be extensively 





or whom 


The Principles of the Differential and Integral | 


Nature, Advantages, and Importance of Life | 


minute. Great talk, this ! 
Exposition oF Arts AND MANUFAC- 
rURES AT BirMINGHAM.—The exhibition of 


| the manufactures of Birmingham and the mid- 


| land counties was opened on the 3rd. 


The 


| exposition is made in a temporary building of 


s . . » , 
immense dimensions, in the grounds of Bing- 
} 


| ley iTouse, Broad-street, and is described as 


‘ specially 


Calculus Simplifi “d, and applied to the Solu- | 
tion of various useful Problems in Practical | 


Mathematics and Mechanics. 
Tate, Mathematical Master of the National 
of “ Exercises on Mechanics,” &e 
man and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Long- 


to bring the fundamental principles of the 
calculus within the comprehension of students 
with merely a knowledge of ordinary algebra 
and trigonometry, and to enable them to peruse 
such practical works as ‘ Moseley’s Prin- 
ciples of Engineering,” “ Whewell’s 





* It is estimated that capital to the amount of fifty mil- 
ns has been already invested in these offices, yielding a 
revenue of more than one million per annum to Govern- 
ment. Their engagements are computed at upwards of one 


hundred and twenty millions. 





ie ane § : Me- | remains of mortality be dealt with in as un- 
chanics,” &c. This object the author appears | 7 


By THomas | 


being very satisfactory. 

CLERKENWELL GRAVEYARDS.—Sir: Mr. 
Griffiths is not correct in stating the graveyards 
of Clerkenwell to be several feet above the 


| public ways,—one only of the four being 1 foot 


above the way,—two of the others being level 
with it, and the one on Pentonville-hill being 
considerably beneath the public way. What 
depth does this gentleman assume to be the 


| average of burials, when he takes an objec- 


; ae aS oe od | ¢; ae gh 1, ae ag 3 
Society’s Training College, Battersea: author | 40M to the exudations through the walls? Were 


the ground much raised,a remedy might doubt- 


| less have suggested itself to him, — that of 


| ; . 
Tue object of this new work of Mr. Tate is | lining them. 


Of the evils of the system we 
have had usque ad nauseam—any remedy short 
of the one proposed, i. e. interdicting any more 
interments, sealing the vaults, and covering the 
graveyards with two feet of concrete, would be 
merely a shifting expedient, which the cupidity 
of parties interested might soon evade, and the 


scrupulous a manner as has been demonstrated 
to be the case in London—fatally injurious to 


those whose avocations bind them to these! 


plague spots. 
R. L. Siszuey, District Surveyor. 


many more of even equal influence, had been. 
More we need not say, as our purpose certainly 
is not to republish and revive what its mis- 
taken author may have repented of; but our 
only fear on reconsidering the remark 
objected to was, that we might thereby, 
by inference, be erroneously supposed to be 
countenancing Mr. Owen’s present doctrines, 
as entirely devoid of that old leaven of offence. 
This, we trust, may not be the case, for we 
know less of his present published opinions 
than we do of his past. And neither would 
we desire to prejudice or prejudge the more 
matured fruits of his past experience and re- 
flection, of the merits of which we thus, with- 
out being in the least ashamed of it, acknow- 
ledge our comparative ignorance. 

NoRTHAMPTON Conn Excuance.—Sir: 
I scarcely know which is most to blame,—the 
parties who, through ignorance, state a sum 
for which it is utterly impossibie to erect the 
building, or the architect who would lend 
himself to such a deception. Let any profes- 
sional person, with the slightest knowledge of 
his business, sit down and make a rough 
calculation of the cost of such a building as is 
required by the Northampton Committee, and 
he will find it could not be executed for a less 
sum than from 12,0001. to 14,0002., instead of 
$,0001., as stated; and if any person watches 
the case closely, be will find the truth of this 
assertion. It will prove a case of the deceived 
and the deceiver.—A SusscriBer. 

Tue Intenpep New ‘Town or LiAn- 
pUDNO.—The great sale of building sites at 
the contemplated new town of Liandudno was 
held on Tuesday, at the large room in Plas 
Mawr, in the town of Conway. The room was 
quite full, but the result did but amount to the 
bond fide sale of about six or seven lots only. 
Next day (Wednesday) closed with the bond 
fide sale of thirty-seven lots. Three or four 
more were disposed of in the course of Thurs- 
day. Twenty-six thousand yards have been 
already sold, varying from 1s. to Is. 6d. per 
square yard. The several lots sold will form a 
part of the eastern end of the crescent, also a 
full street near the Conway Bay, and a full 
street under the present village. The lots 
disposed of on Thursday were 2d. per yard 
| higher than those of Wednesday, although on 
i the same spot.—Carnarvon Herald. 
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’ ° | 
Prosectepo Worxs.—Advertisements have | 
20th instant, for — 


been issued for tenders, by 
the erection and conversion of certain buildings, 


in providing school-rooms and schoolmaster’s | 
' omnibus, 


quarters, at Dover ; by 15th, for the erection 
of two school-rooms and master’s house at 
Wilmington; by 20th, for the erection of St. 
Jude’s Church, Birmingham ; by 10th, for the 
restoration of the exterior of Hilton Church, 
near St. Ives; by 13th, for various works in 


erection of St. Luke’s Church, Morton, near | 


Bingley; by 22nd, for the construction of 
Whitehaven water-works, under one or more 
contracts, comprising about 15 miles of pipe- 
laying, with tanks, aqueducts, &c., &c.; by 


lith, for the various works in erection of a. 


school and master’s house at Woodhouse 
Grove, near Leeds; by 11th, for the erection 
of Moor- Alle rton Church wy School; bya 


date after 14th not specified, for works in re- 
pairing and re-slating — ‘and constructing 
new ceiling, to Horsforth Church; by 11th, 


the erection of a villa at Winchester; by 
17th. for 2,000 cast-iron chairs, a number of 
malleable iron spikes, and 10,000 native larch, 
Norway vest Baltic or other slee pers; an¢ d 

nd fixing of iron roofs 


by isth, for the supplya 
for passenger Tithebarn - street, 
I 


z 
, Or i 
station at 


rHoLomew Fair, SMITHFIELD.—As 
ually fading vestige of old London, we 
for many years past, invariably visited 
Bartholomew Fair, that we might watch its 
line and see it expire. ‘The light flickers in 
the socket. On Tuesday night last, when we 
paid our accustomed visit, we found that one or 








have, 


aes 


two stalls for gingerbread, two or three gam- | 


bling-tables for nuts, and one “ puppet-show,” 
tuted the fair. 

but the majority of them were 
policemen. ‘The moon was shining brilliantly 
the “ Smooth-field,” the scene of knightly 


ty. 
consti 
j 
i 


tered about, 


on 


jousts and religious burnings in time gone by | 


(and of an abomi nable nuisance in the present 
day), and illumined the church built by Rahere 
seven hundred and forty years ago, and the 
hospital he founded. If it were our part to 
moralize and evolve “ Reflections,’” we might 
fill a page with such a subject. 
fue Evecrrate Licur.—In Mr. Pearce’s 
ification of patent, the main point claimed 
as his invention consists in so employing bar 
electrodes that the light shall be developed at 
the sides or edges in place of at points at the 
ends. He also claims a mode of employing 
bar electrodes, whereby a constant supply of 
non-conducting matter is kept up to retard the 
approach of the bar electrodes : also a mode of 


reobtaining contact in the event of the light | 


going out, by the introduction of a conducting 
substance, to be removed by means of an 
elec tro-magnet bar or coil. ‘There is also a 
claim for c lockyork for regulating the time of 
giving light, and various other claims for 
alleged improvements. 

SusPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE DNEIPER. 

Mr. James, of Stamford-street, has recently 


constructed a model of the suspension bridge | 
| ton for every buffer in the 


which is about to be constructed for the Em- 
peror of Russia over the Dneiper, at Nieff; 
and which will be half a mile long. 
four of them 444 feet long, and 
two 222 feet. The roadway will be 34 feet 
wide, and the footpath 6 feet. A swivel bridge, 
on the Russian side, will communicate with the 
rest of structure by an island formed of 
masonry, and be constructed so that any injury 
to the chains fastened within it can be easily rec- 
tified. The whole work will occupy about 
five years in completion. The model, prepared 
in this country for the Emperor, and about to 
be dispatched to Russia, is constructed on the 
scale of one-eighth of an inch to the foot. 

Concrere Prers.—An iron bridge is to 
be built at Chepstow, for the South Wales 
Railway. It is stated, that for the construction 
of the piers shect-iron tubes, feet in dia- 
meter, will be lowered into the river, and are 
expected to cut their way down to the rock. 
“ Then, the water being pumped out, 
tube will be filled with cement (query: con- 
crete ?), and this will remain in the form of 
a pillar of stone when the iron tube has 
wasted away.” 

lemporary CuoLtera Hospira. tx THE 
Crry.—The site of the late Fleet Prison is 


hay e Six b iys, 


the 


ected, on the recommendation of the City | 
architect, for the erection of a temporary hos- 
pital for cholera patients, 





A few people were scat- | 


It will | 


each | 


ENG.Lisu AND AMERICAN Rattways.— 
There were about eighty passengers in the 
train, forty of whom were in the same carriage 
as ourselves. ‘The car,” in shape like a long 
has a passage down the middle, 
sometimes called “the aisle,’ on the back 
part of which‘the seats are ranged transversely 
to the length of the apartment, which is high 


; enough to allow a tall man to walk in it with 


his haton. Each seat holds two persons, and 
is well cushioned, and furnished with a wooden 
back, ingeniously contrived, so a3 to turn and 
permit the traveller to face either way, as he 
may choose to converse with any acquaintance 
who may be sitting before or behind him. The 
long row of windows on each side affords a 
good view of the country, of which more is 
thus seen than on our English railroads. The 
trains, moreover, pass frequently through the 
streets of villages and towns, 


The conductor passes freely through 

. * 
in the centre, and from one 
examining tickets and re- 


railway. 
passage 
car to another, 


} 
the 


the stations. If we desire to form an estimate 
of the relative accommodation, advantages, 
comforts, and cost of the journey in one of 
these railways, as compared with those of 
England, we must begin by supposing all our 
first, second, and third. class passe ngers thrown 
into one set of carriages, and we shall then be 


| astonished at the ease and style with ad I the | 
“ | plate, through which the pipe is 
| when the socket mould is fille ed with 
Boston to Portsmouth, was 14 dollar each, or | yields and goes along with the pipe in being 
| formed ; 
| the die-plate, or against the end of the pipe, by 


‘: P - an ES SOS 
places on our journey from London to Liver- | 48 of a counterpoise weight. 


there is | 
the want of privacy enjoyed in an English first- | 


The 


from 


the United States. 
of 54 miles, 


millions travel in 
charge for the distance 


6s. 4d. English, which was just half what we 
had paid three weeks before for first-class 
pool (2/. 10s. for 210 miles), Here 
class carriage, and the seats, though excellent, 
are less luxurious. On the other hand, the 
power of standing upright when tired of the 
sitting posture is not to be despised, especially 
on a long journey, and the open view right and 
left from a whole line of windows is no small 


gain. But when we come to the British 
second and third-class vehicles, cushionless, 


dark, and if it happen to rain, sometimes closed 
up with wooden shutters, 


the average appearance, dress, and manners of 
the inmates, the wide difference is indeed re- 
markable; at the same time, the price which 
the humblest class here can afford to pay 


yroves how much higher must be the standard | 
5 | 


of wages than with us.—Lyell’s Second Visit 
tothe United States. 

PREVENTION OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS.— 
Mr. Preecy, of Lyndhurst, New Forest, pro- 
poses two plans for counteracting the effect of 
collisions by railway. 
hermaphroditie engine, which, when one sec- 


tion is built to the tender and the other to the | 


luggage van, will, it is said, repel 300 tons, and 


{in collision with another train similarly con- 
structed 600 tons, besides the resistance of one | 


train. Sections 
placed as pilots before the engines will run 
into each other, causing a further repulsion 

estimated at 500 tons. One section placed as 
a rear-guard will resist to the same extent, if 
run into. ‘The second plan is by placing four 
elliptic springs betwixt every pair of gravitation 
buffers horizontally, whereby a repellant power 
of 32 tons will be provided, it is said, to each 

carriage. But it seems to be essential to this 


plan that “‘ every description of carriage that is | 


LAX t 


to run on the same rail must be built with the | 
— precision as to length on and width 


ross the rail, with corrected. carriage springs 
all standing the same height, with the same 


weight, the fittings as to gravitation buffers, as | 


to width across the rail, and height from the 
bearings of the wheels, the height of the sway 
buffers from the gravitation buffer, and the 
width of the sway buffers from each other. 
Every carriage must be built so exactly by the 
same gauge, that, turn the carriages either w ay, 
when empty, conrer buffers may point centrally 
into the concave buffers.” Now, the danger 
inevitably resultant from any cause, whether 


| temporary or in permanent construction, capas 
ble of altering the preconcerted height of one 
buffer thus locking into another, is so obvious | 
requiring | 


vlan 
etail must be 


of any 
of 


that the usefulness 
such nice “precision” 
doubtful. 


eA REN 


and contrast them | 
with the cars of Massachusetts, and still more | 


| held on the 
The first he calls the | 
| of St. 


| been 


church, 


| Lodice 


Orsi anv ARMANI’S PaTENT MeTattic 
Lava.—We are glad ~ observe that this 
material for paving is getting steadily 
into use. We have seen more of it 
since we first spoke of it, and find no reason 
to alter our opinion then expressed, especially 
that for keeping down damp it was well 
adapted. The vestibule of the great hall of 
the Euston-square station is paved with it. It 
admits of the exercise of taste on the part of 
designers. 

Zinc Patnr.—We are glad to find that our 
hint to practical chemists has not been fruitless, 
Mr. C. A. F. Rochaz, St. Swithin’s-lane, has 
recently lodged a specification of patent for 
improvements in the manufacture of oxide of 


| zinc, and in the making of paints and cements 
| where oxide of zinc is used. 


He | the sublimation of the zinc into oxide, the pure 
many of which | 


_have sprung up since the construction of the 


The first regards 


particles of which are collected by adhesion to 


| ranges of bands suspended in canvas-covered 


chambers for the purpose. ‘The coarser par- 
ticles are thus collected separately and used, 


| under the second section of the specification 
ceiving payment, so as to prevent any delay at | 


as cement, when mixed with mortar. ‘Th 
patentee states that he makes a durable, rapidly 
drying, white pigment with 20 parts white zinc, 
4 resin, 2 turpentine, and 1 drying oil. 
EARTHENWARE Tunes.—An improvement 
in the formation of sockets has been patented 
by Mr. Charles Jacob, of Nine Elms, engineer. 
A socket mould fits on the orifice in the die- 
moulded : 
clay, it 


and it is held up to its place against 


CREMORNE GARDENS, BATTERSEA - 
BRIDGE.—We lately noticed the beauty of 
Rosherville, and are reminded that we might 
justly say a word in favour of Cremorne Gar- 
dens, on the banks of the Thames,— 
another resort for the jaded million. This we 
are quite willing todo. Divested of the crowd 
which usually fills them (but against whom, 
by the way, we have nothing to say, for they 
enjoy themselves with great propriety, and the 
management seems very good), they form an 
enjoyable retreat and deserve a visit. 

NORTHFLEET CHuuRCH COMPETITION.— 
The first eee um of 15/. for the restoration 
of this church was awarded to Messrs. Bran- 


don and Ritchie, and the second, of 101, t 
Messrs. R. Potter and G. Low. 
Tue Timber PRESERVING CoMPANY.— 


The half-yearly meeting of this company was 
3ist ult., at their offices, White- 
hall-wharf, Westminster, when a dividend at 


| the rate of 6 per cent. per annum was declared, 


the chairman, Mr. George Burge, stating that 
their future prospects were most encouraging. 


New Scuoozs, St. Pancras.—The vestry 
Pancras is about to erect a school-house 
for 250 boys, on the workhouse premises. 
The plans prepared by Mr. Lockyer have 
approved, and will be ready early next 
week for the insp -ction of contractors. Parti- 
culars will doubtless be advertized. 


Buinp Buitpers v. Imperrect Specirti- 
CATIONS,—Sir: Separate tenders were re- 
quired to be sent in for works to be done 
under the parish surveyor, at St. Luke’s 
Old-street. ‘The following is a list :— 


General 


Work Drain. 








London.....e.e:: eos} 83 
i Pee ees Sm ee oe TT ee 60 0 
PE Bas «ue 6 otra coooe| OV 1S O01 73 1S 6} BBO O 
James Ward ........ os 0 0 24 0 0 610 0 
| Willam pecanegh .-. 9310 0 26 0 0, 22 0 @ 
P QUE sckcchonecassesos.st oe 6 CL eM 8 510 0 
boGeewecsese 0915 0 70 0 0 6 0 90) 


i 


The ineidee of Mr. L siudieie was ac eaptel as re- 
gards the general work, but he was required by 


| the committee to meet them at the church to tell 


them what he intends to do for the other 


_ amounts, as they are sure something is wrong. 
| Whether this error is with the blind builders, 
| or is with the professional gentleman who 


made the specification, your readers will judge 
from the practice they have in reading different 
specifications. To my knowledge, it fre- 


| quently lies with the profession, and I believe 
| this to be the cas 


e here. —JUsTice. 
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£. 8 i 
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6 0 0 
28 10 90 
610 ¢ 
22 0 @ 
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TENDERS 
For alterations at Walker’s Hotel, Dean-street, S Pe 
under Mr. C. Lockyer, architect (allowing for old mate- 


rials) :— 
Mathews. ih eadhanabekme oe 21,647 
Warne.... casescescsersecssse 1,408 
Hinton - as ceehey dine aun 
Unwin (accepted) ........ 2 1,297 


Delivered on the 28th ult., for new Lecture Hall and 
her works, for A Ipswich Mec! sanics’ Institution; H. 
Woolaough, architect, Ipswich :— 


Mason ‘ coscesecccssese Hl, 150 © 











SUMIPSGON .ncccecvesessorvecscece 99, , 
O78 ? 
° O71 15 
s+eee os 0 
s p 1 6 
Ipswich (accept 850 0 

For Cux Schools, near Rochester; Mr Martin 

| r, arck t :— 

Sutton and £313 0 0 
Laker, Maidstone.. wo 0 O 
Pratt and Br , Maidstone... sii 14 06 
Mair, Mal ine asad ‘ wm 0 0 
Page, Meopham ........ - 206 0 6 
fomiyn, Wrotham 705 0 06 
Coster and Collins, Cha 287 8 2 
Tompson, Loose .... ccos 276 @ @ 
Goodwin, Maidstone .... - 274 18 6 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








** Crickets.”—A plan to exterminate ~kets is asked for. | 
“ Londinensis”’ (Mr. Westmacott 


i » execute the scuiptur 
ty sritish Museu 


lito), “J B.” 





a te 3 aeeeeet r 
i monuments of our cuts of ‘ 
















i it rk, ¢ s 
é ’ would be a departure from the scheme of the work 
Whether or not it may be advisable to issue them hereafter 
as a separate collection, is for consideratior ae he 
ungracious tone of our correspondent’s not for tt 
first ti , and the foolish vat with ch it 

h surprised us. For ol rintan k We 

xpression which } € 





we usually see 














Old Hand,’ “ 
ring’s), ““E. F 
‘ ] ured decorati ms of the stone w rk of 
walls will receive such decoration, and requir 
preparation), ‘‘ Past Student, No 2,” ‘* R. A.,” 
Ca rwell), (if our correspondent could prove ir 
suiting from the want of drainag the Board of 
Lenforce a remedy), “ S.°’—‘* Churches of the 
2" Henry Bowman and Joseph S. Crowther, ar 
tects, Manchester, 1849; Parts I. If. and III. f ore 
. : g. 
ard +} 
] son 
+ 
and eS 
i be ad- 





and no 








UILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDIEVAL. 
Edited by Geo. Gopwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies. 

Part III. of this work, me 2s. 6d., is now 
ready, and contains Views of Roslin Chapel, near 
Edinburgh ; New Church at Homerton, Middlesex 
the Entrance to Royal Botanical Gardens, Kew; 
The New Palm Stove Bridgewater House, 
iltered pl in; Sir Benjamin He y- 
wood’s New Bank, Manchester; Ely Cathedral, 
East End; the Thé Historique, Paris; Sir 
Robert Peel’s Picture Gallery; with descriptive 


letter-press, and numerous details. 


Lundon, with 


Parts I. and I]. may now be had. Order of any 








URDAY.f Half 


POLYTEC HNIC INSTITU- 








QAML EL HOOD and Co., Cain gs Ware- 
7 house, 81, Upper Thames street. REGISTERED STABI 
NGS, Ena selled Mange wit joaht " acks, oF 1 
euaimciled water cistern on one side 


PITTI 





RITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 
The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad. 
vantages gained for Assurers by the plan _on which policies ar 


granted t yt “a HARLES JAMES THICKE, 


RCHITECTS’, BUILDERS’, and 
7 GENERAL PIRE and LIFE INSUBKANCE COMPANY, 
» Lombard-street, London 
Cuaiamas, SYDNI ¥ SMIRKE, Esq., A.B.A. 


A Salvi i, Es., 
, Ex 















Y REPDISH 


and GENE 3 


rick JIS HERI 


Manazrer 











the & 
MUNDAY he 20th da 
IVES 
; a, this Socict nues 
sons m 
payment a jf I ‘ 
I r inf tation : nined (fr fe wweane c address 
za linet GEO, i PiNt KARD, Reside Se 
N G Russell-street r . London 





W M. 
MANUPAC 
of Sashes sand Fra 
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a1, Bur seas ned a j 

i rials, superior workmanship 

lowest prices Upwards of 40 | 
} 
} 
| 
j 










DOORS, arge variety 
Sashes an we i 




















or i 
1. — os a 
ls | p 
is w orth the notice | ——— J } 
~ ==. 


uilding 


VHEAP ORN AMENT AL G GLASS. ne beg 





pean 

Buea PL ATE G LASS COM- 
t 1 nal pee ~~ oe ox oo For T te ates 

apply at their warehouse, No. 141, Fleet-stroet, Rough Plat 


GLASS. — British Plate Glass, 


Pp \TE 











Sith! GLA 5 N iq t + oe t 
< p< N f 
: y t ad at rit 8. MILL INGTON'S Warchouse, 87, Dis! 
PATENT “PL ATE ~ GLASS.—CLAUDET 
and HOUGHT ‘ te Ar ts, B 
snd ¢t trad a : t ieranie ¥ t nh their 
PATENT PI T SH i ChuWN GLAS 
ata of ” 1 I arded fr 
\ VIN Vv LASS i 





;LASS SHADE WAREHOUSE, | 











PAINTED and ST AINE D 
WINDOWS.-—CLATU!] He +H 
! t . NAMENT 
i for WINDOWS 
amented ii i 
Pattert 8j M V 1 i 
Hi i 
'D and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
de attent f ra ide to t reduced prices 
f tt PATENT PLATE GLASS, whi from it 4 8 
BRI { i ik H PL Cr VN SH 'T, STAIN 
\ IRNAME rAl LASS, 8 ar 1 
’ 4 i . List of 5 a and 
‘ an be ha ADE mu at their w se, 3 
oO et 




















Mr 1 ’ ' i as war 
; ac , } n 
$ r 2 Plate ¢ - ng 
1 iw f ts 
i t ¢ © au , 
) I E GLASS 1 for sk hts, war 18¢8 
y t t k 
I | Wa Ha 1, H n 
H. CHRISTIF, Acent 
PPE PATENT DECORATIVE GLASS 
, a to their VI RIFIED LACE PA TERN 
‘ 7 AS? al . . t t uiterations in their 
s article from 1 ” t 
i rl i ory it 
* 4 wi | s rT ’ T 
i f for w a H 
f part me s and sal eis 
~ er “ n a ‘ T 
v ta fain 
Resident Mana tT. CARTISSER 
« s ts wv 5 } roa 
TO 2 NS. BUII 
{EORGE. SE NGLE TON TOVE L L, Stone 
oI rchant, TI f ; uf. ali 
h da Las 
and th i 
railways in . 
} nce t in 
mi fon 4 rT t t a 
; t tte i ) 4 ‘ ery and 
rra sta and | Ww ks A« t Z 






x j on ® 
with oil and | w! 
WooD, Ms 8 








‘Hi WRY STEPH Na 





= a ~~ » J 7 , 
EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 
SIMMS ‘late Wil! tiam Cleave, of W ilto -road. Pimtice Basia, 
begs te aequaint Baiiders an Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Maue f ita kind ever established), a very 
iarge Assortment o t Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 
PARED FLOORING Ny ARDS and MATCH BOARDING f 
all sorta, from § inch to 1; in , Planed t+ @ parallel width 
and thickness. ani ate ices A 1 
Desls, Oak Pianks 
binery, : 











4 








great 
Scantivnes Atth 
Apply at FE. SIMMS™ late W. Cleare’s 






Flooring Manufactory. Wilton-read, Pimlico Basin 


AL REDUCTION in the PRICE of FI LOOR 


pe ALFRED ROSLING bers t xe Trade 





and © paneralty that he has REDUCE D tl 
keeps a tar and rery ect 
Prepar i Matched Board 

readt ft for tmnediate a: & 
f mac iidinga. which are f tw 





» Fi a o ‘ t oe 5 * alas J 
Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and Old Barge Wharf, Uppe 
street, Blackfriars. 


Gey REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 





FLOOR BOARDS AND MA VABDING 
THOMAS ADAMS date & Darel, Mal amy and Mer 
wt t K. tent “ 
Ss TS ’ e 
h ¥ ie} ' 
‘ 5 t i 
nachinery fr t ¥ 
} td a z 
4 sewood, we 
, * 
2W ad are dg is 
sawing ged at 





| GEASONE! D FLOORING, 


uarter 


SPRUCE 





fine inch dittse i dit 
SAMUEL ARCHBUTT'S Sawing and Planing Mills, K 
road, Chelsea 








PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLIN }HAM-STRE ET, PIMLICO 


TEXIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 








and BATTENS, &e.,Sawi n ti vost APE i : 
Boards, &e., Prepared, Match and G ed, by Muir’e Patent 
i I The Mills have he ad tages of na tion i 
rriage, | connected with the Thames by ti r 
oods fet from the docks and carted fr t 











Adires as to ENR v SOUTHAM, 
Mills, Gillinzham-¢ reet, Pimiico. 


nd Planing. 





N.B. Estimates civen for Sav 





COM- 
LDING 
a and 


MENERAL WOOD - CUTTING 
VJ PANY SAWING LANE? ANi Mort 
MILLS sel vedere-r ame 


7 








" 1 ters 
tra “ t ' * 
r 1 t f TIMBI DEALS, PLA s i 
TENS, of ry d r t i thor . i 
s 1. and read i 
w prepare FT RIN BOARDS t { 
ure mit 
¢ to ofter allt . ' . 





Daten: ATE D WOOD.—DAY\ yISON and 








BY MING -ATENT. 
. nd i¢ mau to th 
new . sea uw «tT at un t 
' 1 re + 
+ t " . 
av ine al t ins i " 
I ICCATING SAWING and ; MIL 
ia Lot { BRIDGE, I if 
t i and Ea f j x ‘ 
iy gt teria : é * 
a t " ‘LK N Ma 
Por * f or 
‘ «, ANGUS JUNNI ary,i 
TO ri IT a pull ~ fOLSTERERS, AND 
OTHE! 
VW OOD CARVING done in the cheapest 
1 hes ¢ : : int. Pu 
f ks ar-r talls. and ) tt 
te. Old ea : J. BTALON, Wood 
Ca r “i ifact r Berwick s I ion 


ORDAN’S PATEN T MACHINE 
D 1 































e a ABVIBG ath MOULDING WORKS for W‘ 
re lve ¢-Troad ’ t. at ‘ trand.--TAY Lat 
WILLE and JOKD we to call the attention of 
ry comin inf to a new feature ft if esta lish net i] i 7 
¢, to thank t i s ami friet 
ls« rt they : xper ed. © t 
tw their comstant endeavour to 
¥ z re a reasing sha ft ” 
¥ “ ar g from t 4 iy ta ’ 
e t . 4 pp t : 
t st r aen aud r fre Stoi au i 
wary le 
T P J + atten . ‘ 
and builde rt t + this ’ ' 
lar an g ‘ 4 j rent 1 { 
that in iy cases t . "ae et “7 
st r ices ! i ement, while their 
w l-carvir i fi it t i 
netiticn yext ‘ 2 Ornament. — For prices 
and ¢ tes apt 2 
TESTIM CHARLES BAREY, ESQ 
Westminster, May isth, 144 
Gentl n yur letter requestiy mn of 
rour rat ¥ 
¢ san to 
rodu i and 
.y I air 
i? aA tes 
at i¢ has! ; 
’ 3 i 





W orks for alo; ' 
Mesers. Taylor, Williams i Jorda 





D. HUGHES and CO., ORNA- 


@ MENTAL PLASTERERS, ARCHITECTURAL 


MOUDELLERS, &«.. maonfactere eve feset part ‘en 
and P aster Ornaments for imternal and external 4d rations, 
. lurmns and pila t ‘ y ’ 
. traosses for 
, mh every var 
a i “ 
No. ia 





"tn! ae at 
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THE BUILDER. 








[Serr. 1849. 
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*LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER 
AND TUBING, For Kailway Companies, Brewers. Dis 

tillers. Fire Eogipes, Ga- Companies, Gardening and Agricultural 
: rpc: £e-—J. L HANOOCK'S patent VULCANIZED INDIA. 
RUBBER HOSE-PLIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
wii acids without injury —do not heceme hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature 
application of oi] or dres-ing, are partieulariy well 


Fire Engines, Purape, Gas, Beer Engines, Gardens, Liquid 





Manure, varposes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
required Ab size, from ¢inch bore upwards, and of any 
ength to order, Vuleanimed India rubber garden hose fitted with 








brametapa, coz per Lranecl andi roses cumplete, ready to be attached 
to purnps, water-butts, or cisterna. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
LINE HANCOCK, Gosweil-mews, Goewell-read, London. 

J AS LYNE , ANOUCK invites the attention of parties using 
ong lenethe of FLEXIBLE GARDEN HOSE to his SELF. 
AUTISG H SE PIPE RE El } found & most con- 


4. Which will be 
























venient for readily winding up and c vying away the 
“ ta use. By it also liquid manure is easily distri- 
ited from tanks. 
N.B. Vulcanized ladia-rabber washers of all sizes for joints or 
t- water ixteam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thi 
bet for als kinds of joints. and other purposes 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND RRICK-MAKERS 
, ~~ 4 
p' MPS of epesker CONSTRUC PION, 
pa @ sf ’ rica, Square 
lances Gardens, az for Liquid Man ire. BRI K- 





MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 


PIPES | 


but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no | 
adapted for | 


RS AND CONTRACT® | 

ARP: SULIN ‘Ss. for COVERIN \G ROOFS | 

ag Kepaira SCAPFPOLD CORD and ev 

of ROP = an by Builders upon the loweet terma arjnees and 
temporary awnings en sale or hire. Orders post receive the most 


#6, Leicester-square. 


ROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY im BUILDING.—A Fm usriotivn a of 

description | the method by which beth these ir 

may be obtained on application to 7 PO 


ore are secu 
and BARRE T 








fromes ectention, ~WILLIAM PIGGUTT, 115, Fore Street, ees 
e 


wifacturer, by Appointment, to Her “Majesty's Honoural 7 xr “ee * 
Board of Urdnance . | [RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 


APER-HANGINGS —At E. T. 


ARCHER'S Manufactory for English and Warehouse for 
Fnglish and French Paper-hanzings, from One Peony per yard, to 









} Brick-lane, St. Luke's 
tions te his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columus 
Girders, Railinzs, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 


eat addi- 
rade, that 


-J.J3.J0N BS having made 


the most costly pannelled decorations. The decorations are fitted | Verandahs, Oruamental Staircase 4, Irom Staircases, Tomb 

p on the walls of an extensive range of show rooms, showing at | Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp — | other Brac Canti- 

| one view adrawing or dining-room finished, fit fur occapation.— { levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly aud 
Painted marble or granite papers of superior fabric, from One | other Wheels, ned Plates, &c. 

Penny per yard. —451, Oxford-street. | wet R’S sad WORK, ‘ - ag and Troughs, Rain 

= } ater Pipes aad Ge utters, Saab eights, Furnace ktoves, 

PAPER-HANGINGS by M ACHINE ana | Banses, &e. always in stock. 

BLOCKS. —The trade supplied in town and country, with | ~ 4 oy 


LivT PUMPS and ENGINES for Wella of y ay epth 
rg bn and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
for Hire 

FOWLER late of 6%. Dorset-street). removed | 


BENJ 


to the new Factory, Wt 





friars-street, Flect-street 


NTRACTORS, BUILDERS. PLUMBERS, &e 
) 

pu “ME S.—M. A. RICHARDS keeps a large 
stock f WROUGHT and CAST-IRON PUMPS of all 

i for excavations, deep wells, roads, gardens, brick- 
Seids, liquid manure, ships aud banges, at reduced prices; single 
nad je barrel pumps kept to hire. Well-boring tools, pipes, 
. Made t 1 Hot-water 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 












rade is called to 


HIN a ARNER & SONS 
PAT VIBRATING 
ST AND ARD PI MP, 
for the simpl 
m, and the ease 





h is recommen 
ust 





of the vil rati ng 
arnage é 





or the old y 








et, London, 
atenulees 





Px PS, TAA. choses aad 














PLI cox ped BRASSWOR K losets, with 
> » t hi 5 Fe 
- hel SAg. sein te Lites Wel pur $} an s for 
k thers at enzineers, of ever i Hi OMAS 
TLL LINGTON'S Manufactory, 47. B h id 
DAN CLOSETS s. UM rs ' and 
PLUMBERS BRASS Wé OR! 4 Pan wet th 
White Basins mplete, 258. each 2} in. Li mps, 503.; Well 
Pumps, ¢ he 1 r n Lrasswork 
t i a! actory, 34, 
Gun- s, and B r draw-oft 
‘ AS 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND ENGINEE 
CHEAPEST p tmed, - LON DON for eve Ty jeeription f best 
ad 











made Brass and Copper W 
BAN C LOs ETS complete, with | WwW HITE 
; BASIN, : in 2g pe ; 2 is 1. 878, 6d. 
tox r . ods 8th in..¢ . 6 pe . 
for is; iti 
a ks, Sa 
eat tc., equally tA 
Hart-street, Covent Garden. 
NHEAP W ATER-CLOSET PANS 
WITH ic see TRAPS 
PRICE 7s, 6d. EACH 
DoOuvTE Ff OF N D WATTS 


4 
LAMBETH POTTERY, 
HIGH-STRKREET. LAMI 
For | 


ar S, see last week’s “ Builder.” 


tq ANTPARY IMPROVE MENT _—Pestilen- 
» tial exhalations arising fr 
Cessy ke. re eff , 
BUN Nbr s PATENT SELEAUTING and SELP-CLEANS 
ING EPFPLUVIA TRAPS,” which are ti nly really practices 
I she of t ning that « rbject 3 haveneer bean ened 
f the ngdom ecess. The many 
r y the patentees, with ex- 
or forwarded by post}, 
2, Low traps may be se 
! Sold by the pri reipal i ngers in town and « antry 
INVENTORS AND PATENTEES OF SELF-ACTING 
DOUBLY area W ftp meget tape 
of bev . 


most successful com bimat 


ii = pes og Drains. 





f 

















G LAZED STON — RE DRAIN 
x TCRNER and MOUNTAGUR, L 


Leigh, near 







acturers of stone ware drain pipes and 
pipes and ties to any oattern.— Orders received 
m Harrow bridge ¥ Stratford, Essex ; 
Bankside. Blac *Kfriars ; ad at their Cement 
euse, Blackw all 


1" rm . > ¥Fr , 
MPORTANT to the SANITARY 

M ‘VEMENT PATENT FLUSHING SYPHON BASIN 
and SELP-At TING CLOSET CONNECTION.—It is admitted 
, at noth? nore than atrapped water closet, 
‘ ve ove invention will be found to 

pomp lete in itself without ex- 
aier, metal trap. wires, or 
of the euler wi th great fo ree perpen- 
° « basin, clearing all before it t is 
leanse itself on every t without 
see Lo the persow using it, without unsealing the trap. thus 
“ it part ularty suited for a 



















of using, 











: ams, hospitals, manu fac- 
The price, fitted in stail he <iwork, with strong well- 
eta cotfa stone pan, ts only ! 5. 
: STEP HEN GRE EN. erial Patteries, Lambeth 
re architects, builders, and the pr an inspect his invention 
i se Ale ay be seem his : 





3. 





© highly appre ved and pens as by her Maj esty’s Com 

W ood d Forests and th eM he smmmis- 
sioners of Sewers. Pric es the BAIDE as « onan th Btole-w 
es and explanation see “ “The Builder” 
oh Sist, 1849. 





Th eOneNs G 





of "January 





= i attention of the | 


or ‘Engines f for raising 
Beet; | 
nthe | 
! 
t SONS, | 
| 





r ch ea, chapela n the most | 
nd ed pr ise-atreet, 
ad st Blackfr ven for all 











machine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the lowest prices 
they have ever been sold in this country ; and block goods, for style | 
and quality, not to be aurpased by any house in England. All the 
atterns are registered, aud can only be supplied by HENNELL 
and CROSBY, a: street. Southwark bridge-road. 
house in London ak, mms arble “s, arid pa decorations A set of 
patterns, Sa.,to be deducted off an order of 5l.—-Terma, cash. 


p ‘PROV ED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY | 


URBIDGE 


STREET, LON 


which ensure greate 
Also HOT 





attained 
and —" 
safet; 









VENTILATORS, | BAT 


Improvement 





| ments. 





ing Public that they fit up OOOK NG ARRAN 
Cheapest | large Mansions, with ba appliances on selentifie principles, 


finae lean aly, expeditior a8, and safe manner. The 

HS with elegant arrangements, with every modern scientific 
Also Apparatas for the plentiful supply of Hot 
Water for Baths and general use of Mansions and large establish 


and HEALY, 130, FLEET- 
DON, beg respectfully te inform the Build- 
GEMENTS for 


economy and efficiency than hitherto 
“Ww ATE R APPARATUS, upon improved 


itific principles, which they recommend for its peculia 
for the Warming of Mansions, &. 
They fit up Laundries with Hot Water Apparatus, for Drying 


also fit up 

















Registers, from 





FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND IMPURE AIR from | 
drawing-rooms, sitting-rooma, bed-rooms, nurseries, offices, &c. &c., 
rom 58. each —BURT and POTTS, Manufacturers and [ronmon- 
gers, 65, York-street, Westminster, London. 

Stoves, ranges, rain-water ». ‘a, cutters, and builders’ ironmon- 
gery. as low as any se in Low jon. i eli vere i free within a miles. 








OLD - ESTABLISHED 
WAREHOUSE, Kite 
18, Cross-strect, Walworth. 


JOHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 


the attention of Architects, Builders, and Car enters, to his 
{ Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranzes, C., EC. 


WHOLESALE LRON MONGERY 
hen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 


6d. per in. and u 


Bri ght ditto with Riack and Brigh t Bars. ® 31. 10s. and upwards. 
Self-acting rower sane, with Oven and Back Boiler :— 
3 ft., 3 


6 in, 2 lia 


E Hiptic ‘Stove 3, with double backs, 3d. per in. 
All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 
| free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe 
rior style, hung in secret, 8. 


per pull. 





| R. ARNOTT’S VEN NTILATIN 


Th 
CHIMNEY V ALY. E, IRON MONGERY, 


atticle equally low 





one Ri itte 
at Clasp... 











{ Rain Pipe eee 








REDUCED LIST OF PRICES. at: FP ean = 








7 >? “~~ 

XO =BUILDERS, 
{ fe un wet d are the PRESENT PRICES of 
t YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. 
yt ex 
| or a respectable London reference. ‘ 


No 
Patent Line .... 


CARPENTERS, &c.— 


e Every other 
uted upon receipt of remittance 





2 3 Inches. 
-+eees, 5% 3d, 7a Gd. 118. per 6 dozens. 
5 Is. Sd. Is, Bd. 7 per 
lod, 20d. 3 1,000. 
9s. 10d 128. per gross 


3 Inches. 
lid 1s. 1d. 





Is. 34. fend yard 





iO BU ILDE RS and CARPE NTERS. 


* Stoves, double backs, 3d. 


per inch. Registers, 6) a 








oe anal or Sd. per inch 
. Be, 8 — = Cottage ye with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 40s. ; 3 ft. 4 in 
: ” oO a | 4%.; 3 ft 6in., 44a 
r } a oo ee ae Self-acting Ranges, with Cireular Oven gnd Ba k Boiler 
4 oe ace: See ete best Wrought Bars an i Brizht Fi 
Me shen i ee SS oe A 3 ft., £2. 158. 3 ft. 6, £3. 7s at . £3. 15s, 
Br - 4 bd | Be at P at tent Cat Clasp, 
Packine Ca rate a ates 7 FO 454. Sd. ied. =k ads. Bd. per 1,000 
ching Ca required .4 sa. @a i. ‘ 6 om) 
Manufactured by HART and SUNS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street | pSto, 4 or Botan Py... — 


Strand, London. 


VE NTILATION. — ro 

BUTLI nenenr pesagin™ eh yoo AND GE 

MONGERS r tention « € 

interior arrange! ts of houses is invited to. 

actir CHIMNEY VALVES constructed 

the principle invented and made } 
t 1 det ails adde 1 to 


Best Town Glue 38s 


Be 


ARCHITECTS, 


[RON- 


4s. 3d. 5a. 6s 
NERAI 
e buildi 












oy } 
pre-paid 











a 
are , d in stron 
adjusting screws and 





TO ARC 








be obtained at the fol 

















scientific tiple 
lowing reduce 
With brass frame 
Witt ps he Nis bur- j 
rellis iished and las. Strong Self-acting Ki 
fronts juered or } and Wrought Bars :— 
bronzed, | 3 ft. 3 ft. Bin. 
5. a s. d s. d j £3 3. lis. 
N 10 by 7} japd. bronze 8 6 i Henk 
No. 1-123 bY 8%) jang whi I 22 0 33 Oven :— t. 3 
No, 2-144 by 105 290C. Wht 22 ds 45 0 £5. 15a. 
No. 3—17 by 124)°* id beads +0 ms 70 0 "Best Register fi 
On recei pt of a post-offi rT ayable at 42, Hich H ; j Do. Ellipti 
including 6d. ex f above sizes wi ‘i r- Manufacturer 
warded $0 any ‘ eet of rawings at 








i ser reat savi uz inf el. 
ting | Urdersf 
j rence, will r eet wit 


full directions for fixing, &c 
PLATOW and Co’s Wholesale Gas, Chandeli 
anufactory and Wareh« yuse, 55 aud 56 H 





M 





TO’ rr’s PATENT “STOV ES still maint iin their de 
+ give out twice the heat with half t 1, and will burn ten hours wit 
churches, chapels, private dwellings, warehouse ‘ full Srr 
out offensive gases as m - 

of hot water te conservat 
street, Caven dish equare 





:0ut repleni 












». Scotch, 53a, per ewt 
Patent Sash Line. 
6d. or as a. 124. per gross. 


1 3 6 
At _F. R Bh ay mee N's “LRON MONGE ~l and STOVE 














AYWARD, 
RK. HEN LY and Co. WHOLESALE [KON MONGERS, and 
Manufactarers of KIT( HEN-RANGES, 
Blackfriars-road. and 117, Union-street, Borough. 


£4. 
-atent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrou 
3 ft. 3in, ft. 6 in aft. 9 in. 


of °WOLFA ASTON'S 
| STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 





HITECTS, BUILDERS, 


BROTH E RS, late 
STOVES, &, 196, 
tchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 


3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 9 in 


% 15s. 





£6, 1s. 
, and 9d. per inch. 


, and 4d do. 
PATENT KEGISTEH 


St< age ean sc 


> be seen in use daily. 


a the Count ry, accompanied with & remittance or re- 
i prompt at nongoean ym. 

cided superiority over every y other. The y 
experience 





hing, Nearly twenty years 


ey stand, but 
i RENTLA M aud 











and WATER PIPES in 


ANUFACTURED RY Se eee TON AND 


RA IN 














MANUF iC TORLBS: Bit MINGHAM P¢ ROWLEY KEGIS, 81 NPFOR 
STRAIGHT TUBES WITH SUCK E1 Y JOINTS, from 1 
Dean Sir,—I would respe lly recommend ny - 
the butiding profession generally, in future to —_ tae ony Mewrs. Box habe 
use ne other maberial than Glased stoneware new Metroy politan Cé ymmission are 


Pipes for house drains ; and 1 am quite sure by 
their so doing, they will be conferring a great 
boon on public health, and that to an extent 
they little suppose. also respectfully submit 
that there is now no reasonable excuse for 
their not using them, for it has been proved 
that as regards strength. durability, and 
efficiency, there cannot be a better —e le. 
am, Dear Sir, yours t 
Mr. H. Doulton, JOUN PHIL 4 ips. 
JUNCTIONS WITH EASY CONNECTIONS, as recommended by the Metroj 
REGISTERED EGG-SHAPED TUBES, 20 By 12 IN.; af BY 9 IN. 
REGISTERED AIR-TIGHT FLAP TRAPS, COMPOSED ENTIRELY 


BENDS, JU NOTIONS, AND SYPHON TRAPS OF EVERY 
yomes 


of Sewers. 











"STIFF, MAN ‘UFACTURER of GLAZED STON 


BENDS, JUNCTIONS, 7eAre. &e., 38, HIGH STRE 


GI L A Z E D 





mend t 
there 





STONE WARE, 
London. 


t, Lambeth 





In reply to your request, I beg t 
that Glazed Stoneware Tubular Drair 


those which I would im all cases recom 





econoly. 


1ilders or proprietors of houses to use, 
g no other material that at this 
time equals them iu efficiency joined with 
I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, 
Mr. H. Doulton. JOHN RUE 


itan Commission of Sewers, 

9 By 6 1N.; 6 BY 4 IN. 

or GLAZED STONE WARE. 
DESCRIPTION. 


‘E WARE DRAIN PIPES, 


LET, LAMBETH, LONDON. Established 1751, 


ater Closet Pans, with Syphon Traps, 7 . id. each. 





8ST RAIGHT TUBES, with Socket Joints, ix 








N.B. These are made 
without the discharve- 
bole being turned dow n- 
ewards 





3 in bore, 5d. 
Denne be had also a Messrs. Sua ppisn’s LIME WHARPS,—Pediar’s Acre, 8 ng oe Bridge ; City-road Wharf, City Basin 


4in. 6d. 


6 in. 8d. 


Sin. is. 194. 3S in. Ia. lod. 


Dockhead, Bermondsey ; Danyer’s Wharf, foot of Battersea Bridge, Chelsea; Pratt Wharf, King’s-read, 


t lengths 


The great advantages attending the 
use of these articles are now so get 
understood, as to render any epumera- 
tion of them almost superfinous, Thei 
cheapness, efficiency, and durability, are 
universally admitted ; while tre rapidly 
increasing demand for them proves their 

estimated superiority over every ot! 3 
kind hitherto before the public for simi- 
lar purposes, 

PR oy me is invited to an assorte: a 

ock of Drain Tubes, of every form and 
= adapted to ne a a 


re hy also to 
TERCLOSET PANS OF IM 
PROV tb CONSTRUCTION, and in- 


terior glaze far surpassing any other 
manufactured of Brown Stone Ware. 









15 in, Se 18 in. 43. per Poot. 


vad, Camden New Town. 








